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NOTICE. 


Country Supscripers who are in arrears should recollect to j 


make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to J OHN ALLEN, 
139 Nassau-street, 


New-York. 


Mr. T. P. Witurams is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in- 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 

O. D. Davis and Joun Sroveuton, Jr., are canvassing for sub- 
scribers to this work in the state of New-York. 
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Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1846, 
BY JOHN ALLEN. 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 
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GOOD RESOLUTION 8. 


Every man makes a good resolution on New-Year’s day; if he 
do n’t, he ought to. Mr. Eprror will assure you, kind reader, that 
he means to make the KnickerBocker better this year than ever ; 
and that he will try to do so, no one doubts. Mr. Mann will make a 
new onset at the evils of common schools, and determine this year to 
do more than ever forthe republic. All men will begin on this day 
to take new heart in their several callings. The defeated politician 
of last year will try it again, and the successful partisan will think 
of double victory. The new year will put a new face upon every 
thing, for the world will see a new face, even if it be the very ‘ old 
man’ of Eighteen Hundred and Forty Six. The trees in the country, 
the houses in the city, all will seem to be rearing themselves in a 
new atmosphere ; and the little boys will look out of the window, 
expecting to see Eighteen Hundred and Forty Sevencome in. The 
school-boys will write it all over their slates and copy-books, to see 
how it looks; and the master will come with smiling face not un- 
willingly to schoo] ; for the New Year will make bright and cheerful 
the most tedious pursuits. 

And a New Year has a new expression. The stones and brick, 
the sun and stars, seem the same, but theyare not. The former have 
been worn by the wind and discolored by the storm, and the latter 
have, some of them, disappeared and new ones taken their places. 
The astronomer reads a new page in the heavens with the New 
Year; indeed with every returning night; and, to the observant eye 
there is ‘a new heaven and a new earth’ with every revolving sun. 
But every body feels it onthe New Year. It isthe general feeling ; 
Nature is beginning anew, and we must also begin anew. 

But is it not a fact that we live in a new moral atmosphere ; in 
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2 New- Year Resolutions. [January, 
more light of mind, in more benevolence of heart, with every New- 
Year? It must be so, or philanthropy is a jest. Unless the world 
is growing better, the philanthropists are committing great errors 
in their well-meaning zeal; for they have undertaken to do the work 
of Christianity. Here we meet an honest but bustling, self-import- 
ant, narrow-minded, one-idea reformer, who takes the world upon 
his shoulders. ‘Stand out of the way; let me speak!’ he says to 
the diligent, patient workers, who know that Truth is hidden, like 
gold, and only to be gathered slowly. ‘Reform goes by steam, by 
fetters and force, by law and stripes. Imprison the vicidus; man is 
utterly depraved ; there is nothing good in his heart ; he is only good 
by force.’ 

The reformer means well, but he is impatient. He forgets that as 
our earth, so society moves as a whole. The northern abolitionist 
forgets that the Southerner is his christian brother and countryman, 
and he is angry with him because he cannot see things with his eyes ; 
and he demands of him a virtue, a self-denial, a sacrifice, he is 
wholly incapable of himself. He stirs up a rebellion in a state 
where he has no pecuniary interest. He damns the master to save 
the slave, as if philanthropy did not embrace all men, white and 
black. 

A pretty piece of work these self-elected censors are making of 
it in some places, these keepers of the public virtue! We are coming 
back to the spirit of Connecticut Blue Laws, and the days of Salem 
Witchcraft ; expending our principal, not content to live upon our 
interest. Impatient of that slow progress which is the order of 
nature and also of society,the reformer gets out of the sphere of 
human sympathy; becomes a law-breaker in making laws; a dis- 
organizer in his love of order; contentious for peace and clamorous 
for quiet. One is reminded of the French revolution by certain 
men of our day. It was liberty then; it is morality now; that is 
all the difference. There is the same extravagance, rancorous 
malice toward opposition, the same ready vocabulary of low-lived 
insult that adorned that period. They seem to have all the will of 
despots without the power. 

And yet we ought to bear it all patiently, and not grow passionate 
ourselves in our lamentation. There isa foundation of good in all 
this evil and discord. It is the result of the growing mind and thought 
of our age, as yet undisciplined and rude. Our systems of public 
education have waked up the slumbering powers of man. This in- 
fant Hercules must be fed; must have exercise. Not more sud- 
denly was Minerva born from the brain of Jupiter, all armed and 
full grown for action, than free institutions and public education have 
given birth to Thought. This mind will not be quiet. It cannot be 
flattered into silence. It will speak. 

Let our Southern brother then know, that although we abhor the 
principle of slavery, and,will not permit it in our borders, yet we 
mean to take true and calm views of his dilemma; to sympathize 
with him in his trouble. We know he regrets the system in which 
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he lives; that he would gladly escape from it, could he see the way. 
We feel that we have sacred battle-grounds of freedom in his region 
that are a constant appeal to his heart; that he cannot be insensible 
to this appeal. We are anxiously looking for the time when the 
South herself shall come forth, her native chivalry of character 
brightened and burnished by love for all men; wearing the Chris- 
tian armor; for every individual and state and country must free 
itself. Let our Southern brother know that we lament the violence 
and rudeness of this new-born thought among us, playing with 
serpents and sleeping on kegs of gunpowder, trying its strength with 
deadly weapons. It sweeps over the country like a tornado or a 
freshet, and carries destruction in its course, not like the calm and 
even-flowing river, fertilizing the lands, and carrying round the 
wheels of commerce. By and by it will wear channels for itself or 
expend its force, having learned wisdom by dearly-bought experi- 
ence. 

We have been led out of our topic — good resolutions for the 
New Year. What one will you make, my reader? We will tell 
you ours. Perhaps you will see the origin of the foregoing remarks 
when you read it. We would seek the best remedy for all this con- 
fusion and wild spirit of reform; we would do what we can to turn 
the waters into well-worn channels, where it may flow safely. What 
is it that will most surely calm the tempest and allay the animosi- 
ties of party and sectional pride, and bring peace and good will 
to take their place? It is in our view the proper training of 
the young children — the very young ones. We hazard your 
sneer or your laugh, reader, but we don’t care for either. Hear us 
through. 

We plead guilty of neglect to the young children. They receive 
next tono moral culture. They are turned off to ignorant servants, 
or little close school-rooms, as soon as they can toddle to school. 
What they learn, the impulses they imbibe, we gather from the state 
of society about us. These men and womdh, making all this fuss, 
running mad with party hatred or wild philanthropy, get their edu- 
cation in a bad way. Not the common school did it all, not the 
college, but the nursery tale and the careless word by the fireside of 
home. 

Nobody can morally educate the young child but its parent, or 
one that assumes this place in heart, toward it. As surely as the in- 
fant cuddles to its mother’s breast for nourishment, by a beautiful 
instinct of its nature, so does its infant soul look to the mother for 
its first lessons in virtue. It is taught gentleness and sweetness by 
gentleness, not by words. As none but the parent can feel that deep 
interest in its fate which bears its puny blows, and kisses away its 
tears, no one but its mother can teach it love and forgiveness. 

We send away these little fledgelings too young. Gop gave them 
to us to guard and fit for heaven, and we delegate this high office to 
the latest emigration from Ireland. It is a great wrong that the 
American mother, rich though she be, does not nurse her own child. 
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Let on apie drink that milk whith m bene warmed by the 
blood that flows through a heart beating for freedom and human 
rights ; ; and let her not ‘suffer her child to be contaminated by ming- 
ling in its veins blood that has been curdled by fear or chilled by 
oppression and wrong. How much has the physical nature to do 
with the moral nature! Whence comes this hot blood and violent 
passion? Isit not a matter partly of temperament ? And does not 
the early training and nourishment of the child in a great degree 
determine its temperament? We say it has this from nafure ; “and 
so we speak of this or that soil, as adapted by nature to certain kinds 
of production. But as we learn in agriculture to make the soil, so 
we may change the temperament, or at least modify it. 

A step farther back, if you please, Mr. Mann! You are doing a 
good work for the common school, but have you learned the sub- 
soiling ? Who will write a good work upon infant education! We 
do not mean a book about cordials and anodynes, to stop babies 
from crying, while mamma goes to the theatre or a party. We do 
not mean a book to teach parents how to neglect their children in 
the safest way, but a book which shall deal with the sprouting mind, 
the tendril shoots of infancy, and show how to train them; what 
trellis-work to build; what shape and form to give it; that the tender 
plant shall not snap for want of support, or draggle on the cold 
ground among the rank weeds. 

We make a solemn resolution then, on this New-Year’s day, to 
give more heed to our young children; to look to them to do a work 
for our country which no one but Gop can do through them; to 
abolish slavery; to dam upthe tides of intemperance; to speak peace, 
and turn the swords into ploughshares and the spears into pruning- 
hooks. We look tothe children to do these great works, by a bless- 
ing from Heaven on their infant heads. Takethen your children in 
your arms, ye American mothers, and carry them to the altars, and 
there devote them to these great objects; not to swear perpetual 
hatred to your foes, but to know that principle of love which is the 
lever that moves the world. 


T H E Sp evrrges: @e Us TY. 


‘aSK AND YE SHALL RECEIVS.’ 


Ox! why, my fainting soul, despair ! 
That Bounty which hath pour’d 
Unnumbered mercies o’er my life 
With endless good is stored : 
When blessings cease, their Source divine 
Oh! let me still implore, 
Lest little I receive, because 
I fail to ask for more. 
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WOMAN’S TRUE GLORY. 
RY os NEw CONTRIBUTOR 


I. 


I am no more a child; the days are gone, 
The lovely days, which distance brightens now, 
When fondness clustered round my being’s dawn, 
And read the future on my smoother brow, 


And shielded me from harm, I knew and recked not how. 


Ir. 


None stand between me and the cold, cold world! 
I’ve launched me out upon a treacherous sea, 
Beside the one I love, and closely furled 
Our little span of snowy sail must be, 
To meet the bitter blasts of rude adversity. 


Itt. 


He whom I love stands ever at the helm, 
Erect and firm, far looking to descry 

If mountain wave be rolling on to whelm 
Our fragile bark, where softly cradled lie 

His dearest ones, this little boy and I. 


Iv. 


So when the skies are blue, the water calm, 
We gently sail, beneath his watchful care, 
Delighted with the breeze that breathes like balm, 
And toyeth with the soft and curling hair 
Around thy brow, my darling bold and fair ! 


Vv. 


But when the storm arises, and the spray 

Of this most vexed and billowy sea of life 
Filleth the air, I may not turn away, 

And hide me from the fury and the strife, 
For I am standing forth, a Mother and a Wife ! 


vt. 


And I must fold my baby to my breast, 
And shelter him as others sheltered me ; 
And at my husband's side unshaken rest, 
To bear our lot, whate’er that lot may be, 
With patient hope and high serenity. 


wre 


Such is a woman’s duty ; and her aim 
Should be to find in this her joy and pride. 
She may not ask the uncertain breath of Fame 
To scatter her poor deeds afar and wide; 
A queen within the circle of her home, 
There let her reign, and never wish to roam! 
Newburgh, Vor., 1846, 
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wiDpo Ws: 


Wry should i make a man my tru&t?’— Warrs 


Ir there is one class of beings placed in a more enviable position 
than another, it is that of widows! 

‘But are you serious ?’ 

How literal! Yes, sufficiently serious. There is nothing so try- 
ing to an imaginative temperament as to be asked in the midst of 
your highest flights if you are serious. I am not upon oath, recol- 
lect; and take notice, if I am to be so uncourteously interrupted in 
every step of my progress, I know not what I may be left to say. 
I conceive that I have a right to utter my sentiments freely, and I 
intend to exercise it; for 1am a sort of female Logan, owing alle- 
giance to no one, and not sunk to the earth by the ever-present con- 
sciousness that one imprudent word or act may compromise the 
peace and reputation of another. Yes, I avow it boldly and un- 
hesitatingly, that I am a spinster by compulsion ; and viewing my- 
self as an injured, a highly injured individual, am not to be censured 
if I ‘ cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war!’ 

There was a time when my bosom was susceptible of the ‘ soft 
impeachment,’ and tenderness and pity would not have permitted 
even the shadow of a frown. I have seen the time when I was 
good as ever | was; but years and disappointments have done their 
work; for no son of Adam has ever come to me, and with a sort 
of ‘ hang-dog’ look, besought me to ‘ crown his passion.’ What I 
might have been under other circumstances, it is useless to specu- 
late; what I am, is but too evident. Let the guilt rest where it be- 
longs. If any therefore, by a sense of ill-desert, and careless if by 
implication I seem to bear hard upon one part of the human family, 
1 again distinctly affirm, that if one class of beings are more privi- 
leged than another, it is that of widows. Not that I would speak 
of the process by which they become so as either pleasant or desira- 
ble, or that I would recommend any steps to produce such a result. 
Certainly not, for there is danger attending it; danger that it may 
not succeed, and infinite danger if it does. It would therefore be 
far better could we be Jorn widows; but since that cannot be, we 
must view matters as they are, and take things as they come. 

In speaking of this favored class, I would observe that I refer not 
to poor tearful creatures sinking under the weight of a ‘ numerous 
small family’ and the responsibilities of a boarding-house, but to 
young, sprightly relicts, with handsome persons and handsome for- 
tunes. Why, justthink of it! Escaped from the reproach of spin- 
stership, entitled to all the respect which matrimony can confer, and 
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yet free; free to say what they please, do ‘olan hey please, and 
buy what they please. Can any thing be wanting q 

There is a vast deal said and written of the susceptibility of the 
female bosom, and the readiness with which they yield to the fasci- 
nations of the sterner sex. Love, love, Love is supposed to have 
the entire possession of their hearts; but I say it without fear of 
contradiction, that this same reproach of celibacy leads more wo- 
men to assume the chains of wedlock than all other circumstances 
beside. Other things doubtless have their influence. Credulity, 
‘thy name is woman!’ Living beneath the paternal roof, and 
sharing with others an affection strong but always tranquil, our 
whole soul is in tears as we listen to those words of passion which 
men know so well how to utter, and which women are so ready to 
believe. Oh! these are woman’s triumphs! Look at man when 
he has attained the summit of earthly greatness. Can his situation 
compare in sublimity with that of the woman he loves, when he lays 
all his honors at her feet, and tells her they are worthless and less 
than worthless unless she will share them! But in dwelling on my 
sex’s triumphs I forget my individual wrongs; and with additional 
ferocity I return to the Nero-like feeling, ‘ Would that all the lords 
of the creation could be resolved into one great hand, that so I might 
refuse it !’ 

But my subject is widows. Let me give you the history of one. 
It was the misfortune of Attce Dervitte to lose her parents at an 
early age, and with an infant brother to be consigned to the care of 
a maternal uncle, who though he was of a peaceful and enduring 
spirit himself, had a wife with a nose as sharp as a needle, and a 
temper conformable. But before we place them in their future 
home, it may not be amiss to give some hints respecting their new 
relations. Mr. Benson’s lot was a common one. He had narrow 
means, but it had been compensated by other blessings in the shape 
of—boys. He had borne up without flinching till he could enume- 
rate seven olive-branches round his table ; but when the astounding 
fact was forwarded to him that two more links were added to the 
family chain, he yielded for a moment to an acerbity of feeling and 
intemperance of expression equally unwonted and effective. = 
vain did his friends hint to him ‘ of accidents by flood and field ;’ 


vain did his spiritual adviser endeavor to excite his pride by saute 


him the successful rival of the ancient patriarchs; he was not to be 
moved by uncertain or by abstract considerations. Nor were there 
wanting sources of disquiet from without. A childless individual 
had given utterance to the sentiment, that ‘as but a given number 
could be annually added to the human family, if certain selfish ones 
monopolized two, others must go without them!’ This piece of 
logic malevolence was not slow in bringing to his ears; and although 
anxious to repair his error, he made a solemn tender of the uncon- 
scious innocents upon the spot; yet it was indignantly rejected, and 
it needed but this last drop to fill his cup to overflowing. 

It was while staggering, as it were, under this back-load of mor- 
tality, that this fresh consignment of youthful relatives reached him : 
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and though the cry ‘ Pour on, | will endure!’ burst from his meek 
lips, yet burdened as he was, it might well be feared that he would 
be fairly prostrated. Gentle hope and patient endurance could do 
much; still, as is conclusively urged in the fervent language of 


poetry, 


‘A MAN’s a man, and a can’s a can, 
And no man can do more than he can;’ 


but as he looked on the faces of the orphans, and thought of his so- 
lemn engagement io provide for them as his own, (no very magnifi- 
cent promise,) he nerved himself to the task, and redoubled. his 
exertions. His stronger, if not better half, participated little with 
him in these emotions. Neither the beauty of Alice, and a sweet- 
ness of temper never surpassed, had any permanent effect upon 
her feelings ; and the poor orphan’s ,childhood was passed in the 
performance of distasteful tasks, or in the midst of turbulence and 
confusion. It was no slight addition to her misfortunes that she re- 
tained vivid recollections of a quiet and elegant home, where affec- 
tion, not riot, was the presiding genius of the place, and where there 
was ever a kind hand to soothe her infant sorrows; but there was 
one bright spot in her life. In looking upon her brother Charles, 
and in sympathizing with his sanguine aspirations, she forgot her 
own misery, and their years rolled away and brought her to the 
confines of womanhood. 

Determined no longer to eat the bitter bread of dependence, the 
most indigestible, it is ‘said, of all mortal compounds, Alice resolved 
to gain a subsistence by her own exertions ; ; and a school was with 
difficulty obtained. It is an easy thing to prate of the delight of 
teaching ‘the young idea how to shoot,’ but we very much ‘doubt 
whether any one ever truly loved this species of archery. Alice’s 
experience differed in no respect from that of others. She had no 
cherub children, of beauty so transcendent and tempers so angelic 
that she was tortured with the apprehension that they were ‘ too 
good to live.’ No; on the contrary, those who clustered round her 
table were no fancy children, but substantial flesh and blood, daubed 
with molasses-candy, and redolent of bread-and-butter. Podr Alice! 
she was unfitted for her task. She loathed the tedious routine, the 
drawling tone, the little dirty hands ; (ah! would they ever be fit to 
be offered or solicited in marriage ?) the dull intellect. Her soul 
died within her at the distressing announcements of ‘ pinching’ and 

‘ punching,’ and all the thousand painful casualties so constantly 
occurring in the ‘flowery paths of knowledge ;’ and above all, she 
deprecated in herself that school-ma’am lock and school-ma’am 
tone; and wearied and disheartened with her lot, her health sank 
under it. 

It was while recovering from the tedious illness to which we have 
alluded, that an incident occurred of deep and general interest in 
the village. A childless widower had come to pass the winter 
months with a married sister; and report had not failed to add that 
he was the possessor of unbounded wealth. Fraternal affection 
was the ostensible cause of this visit to Mrs. Simmons, but Malice 
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had whispered that it was fee the removal of a genteel malady, 
called in common parlance ‘the gout ;’ and of which he had so long 
been in possession that he might fairly be said to own it; and when 
others had it, they had borrowed it. 

The first appearance of Mr. Lintor in public was not highly im- 
posing. He was short and thick-set, and his countenance was en- 
tirely concealed by the voluminous folds of a red woollen comforter. 
His outer garment reached nearly to the ground, and left nothing 
visible but a pair of large worsted socks, which as they ambled 
slowly and gingerly along, gave plausibility to the report to which 
I have alluded. He hada a gold- headed cane in his hand, and though 
he carried it in rather a dezagée style in level places, yet the con- 
clusion forced itself irresistibly upon the mind that it was employed 
as much for service as for show. 

Never had Mrs. Simmons been so popular! What throngs of 
visitors, and what urgent entreaties that her guest should be ‘ socia- 
ble!’ But the good lady had her own plans, and the first bright 
morning saw her and her brother moving slowly over to see the 
Bensons. Nor had Mrs. Benson ever appeared soengaging. Her 
usual vinegar aspect was softened down to a little pleasant lemon- 
ade, an agreeable acid just thrown in to temper the cloying sweet- 
ness; and ‘dear Alice’ was called; and one glance did its work, 
for from that hour the socks walked regularly in the same direction, 
and always stopped in for a rest at the Bensons. And then his 
tastes were so simple, so easily satisfied! None of your foreign 
nick-nacks, your olives, your sardines, for him; nothing but the 
simple produce of the orchard for 47s money! Ah! Mrs. BENSON, 
control your feelings ! 

Things began to look rather suspicious touching their visitor; and 
though poor dear Mr. Benson insisted that his cupidity was excited 
by a certain corner-lot of which he was the owner, and that he 
would soon be in treaty for it, his more discriminating partner saw 
all how it was, as round as aring. Nor was it long before she gave 
him an opportunity to reveal his feelings, and the result showed the 
correctness of her conclusions. In language characteristic, and 
without circumlocution, he intimated his admiration of her niece 
and his wish to instal her as future mistress of his establishment. 
But Mrs. Benson was too good a diplomatist to yield at the outset. 
She felt her power, and made the most searching inquiries ; but he 
answered without flinching, and up to the mark. In the matter of 
age, he called himself fifty ; but when he hastily added the saving 
clause that he was worth twice as many thousands as he had years, 
her only regret was that he had not reached the grand climacteric. 
She enlarged upon the beauty of Alice and the number and import- 
ance of her admirers, and so worked upon his fears that in the 
generosity of his heart he offered to settle upon her half his for- 
tune. This was the point to which she had been constantly aim- 
ing; and bidding him on his departure be of good courage, sought 
the presence of her niece. 

If the offer of Mr, Lintot was made without any great outlay of 
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sentiment, it bane: none of its ene’ in passing Aneel the lips 
of his agent; and hard must have been the heart that could have 
witnessed without emotion the cold shudder and compressed lips 
of Alice as she listened to her relative. Indifferent to the pain she 
caused, so she but gained her point, she urged her acceptance of the 
proposal in the most unqualified terms; and as she saw the agita- 
tion of her victim, hesitated not to intimate that if she wilfully threw 
away ease and independence, she should consider herself absolved 
from farther care of her; and that henceforth Charles, in despite 
of his delicate health, must earn his bread as an artisan. 

Alice had listened with a tearless eye and bursting heart; but 
when she thought of this darling brother, with all his noble aspira- 
tions and high. imaginings, chained to the work-shop, her resolve 
was shaken, “and bitter thoughts flashed wildly through her brain. 
What should she do? There it stood, and it met her at every turn: 
school-keeping, matrimony, or starvation! The first she had tried, 
and the other two could scarcely be worse. ‘To whom could she 
go’? Alas! there were none in the wide, wide world to aid her; 
and bewildered and perplexed, it can be no matter of surprise that 
she so far listened to the importunities of her aunt as to consent to 
see the sister of her wooer. 

_This interview was far less painful than the preceding one. Mrs. 
Simmons dwelt with all a sister’s pride upon the many noble and 
ingenuous traits of her brother’s character; his unbounded liberal- 
ity, his goodness of temper, (not a word of his malady ;) and though 
she touched lightly and with a woman’s tact upon the disparity of 
their years, yet it was so shaded and mingled in with the advantages 
that she could bestow upon her youthful brother, that Alice was 
persuaded into a tacit acquiescence. But it was not without a 
conflict. It was true she was ‘fancy-free,’ for no serious prefer- 
ence had ever been awakened in her bosom;; still there had been 
a bright dream of some young and gifted spirit, upon whom she 
would gladly lavish the rich treasure of her affections. And this 
she must forego; and not daring to trust herself with her own 
thoughts, she prepared to meet her wealthy suitor. 

The evening set in cold and stormy on which Mr. Lintot was to 
hear his sentence from her own lips. Like others similarly circum- 
stanced, she had often sought her mirror; but it was only to see if 
her tell-tale eyes too plainly revealed the tumult within. By a libe- 
ral distribution of threats and promises, the more noisy members 
of the family were constrained to a temporary absence ; and it was 
a proud moment for Mrs. Benson when she found every thing in 
train and her guest fairly seated at her own hearth-stone. Twice 
was Alice called before she answered to the summons; and well 
was it that the failing vision of Mr. Lintot spared him the start 
which his appearance occasioned. It could not be said even by the 
most lenient to be particularly engaging. Fearful of making a 
change in his mortal habiliments on such an inclement night, he 
had turned out in his usual pepper- -and-salt toggery ; and as he sat, 
his giant limbs affectionately crossing each other, it was suggestive 
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of any thing but vouthifia grace and atanete. Wistfully had he 
surveyed his pedal extremities, and fain would he have endued 
them in more fitting guise ; but human suffering was not to be tri- 
fled with, and with a sigh he plunged them into their usual roomy 
receptacles. Above them lay the rolls of a pied yarn stocking, as 
if they had slipped from their moorings to secure a good look-out 
on an occasion so tenderly interesting to their wearer. That this 
last-named habiliment is highly recessary for propriety, not to say 
comfort, far be it from me to deny ; ; still it is not poetic, and I would 
defy the most sentimental to ‘invest,’ as one may say, a real blue 
yarn-stocking, and retain any very romantic associations connected 
with the owner. Buta truce with such untimeous remarks, so little 
in unison with the scene ; but I dare proceed no farther with the in- 
terview, for ignorant as I am of such affairs, and brimful of envy, | 
might unwittingly shock the feelings of the amiable reader. 

The report is soon rife in the land that the portionless orphan has 
secured the hand of the rich widower, coupled with the epithets of 
selfishness and successful artifice. Let us enter her little chamber. 
Does that look like triumph and gratified ambition, as with clasped 
hands and blauched cheek she surveys her wedding paraphernalia ? 
And the bridal hour arrived ; and pale and fair as a young Diana, 
she was placed by the side of her venerable betrothed ; and though 
the hand that rested in his was of the hue and feeling of marble, the 
fitting words were spoken and the sacrifice completed. 

A distinguished writer, whose works, to the disgrace of the pre- 
sent generation, are now seldom looked into, very truly remarks : 
‘ There is nothing so interesting as an old man, unless it may be a 
young one.’ Doubtless our heroine found it so; and never was 
there a more devoted or forbearing partner. She listened with ex- 
emplary patience and fortitude to his ‘ twice-told tales,’ never know- 
mgly trod on his gouty extremities, (J would, and have driven the 
disease to a more central position ;) and never, never once jogged 
his elbow as, standing braced up and Colossus-like before the glass, 
he was engaged in ‘that most delicate and ticklish operation of 
shaving. A modern writer, in descanting upon the pleasures of 
courtship and wooing, intimates that it is one of the privileges of 
the lady to ‘ play with the tangles of her lover’s hair!’ If such a 
custom is prevalent, I have nothing to say, being a spinster; but I 
am free to confess that in reflecting upon the crops of the sex in 
general, the temptation does not strike me as one that with ordinary 
strength of mind could not be resisted ; but I may be mistaken. If 
it is a privilege, Alice had it in perfection ; for it was her daily task 
to cue up the sparse silver locks of her liege lord, and fasten them 
upon his crown with a comb; and though occasionally his face lost 
some of its placidity while under her hands, and the startling inter- 
jection, ‘ By George !’ was wrung from his reluctant lips, 9 yet we 
trust that ‘ the recording angel who flew up to heaven’s chancery 
with the oath,’ dealt as kindly by him as he did by ‘ My Uncle Toby,’ 


when similarly overtaken. 
But these pious duties were of short duration; for not all the as- 
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siduities of a nurse so vomniee ail true ooo am ward off the fatal 
blow. His old complaint (every body has some ‘old complaint,’) 
returned with redoubled violence ; and though medical talent and 
skill were earnestly invoked, it was all vain. 

And now behold her a young and blooming widow, the cynosure 
of all eyes, the ‘observed of all observers.’ She was no longer that 
unhappy creature, a neglected female. Proposals of marriage came 
in every form, from the plain man of business, who unequivocally 
expressed his willingness to place himself at the head of her affairs, 
to the refined and elegant scholar, who in more fitting language 
‘indicated his views ;’ and surprised and grieved at her contumacy, 
wept salt, salt tears because he could not finger her property. If 
the father of a family had sustained a touching bereavement it was 
foolish to lament it, for here was one younger and fairer, who would 
doubtless rejoice at the opportunity to enter upon the maternal du- 
ties. And for the young and gentle youth, unable ‘to meet his lia- 
bilities,’ and unwilling to labor, here was a resource! Walk up, 
gentlemen—walk up! ! 

But gracefully and firmly she declined them all. Not that she 
had any objection to man in the abstract; on the contrary, she 
thought him a most useful and respectable part of the human 
family, and wished him well; but she was sufficient of herself for 
herself, and would fain be left in quiet. 

And she was happy; happy in the unrestrained freedom of her 
own will, and in the unfettered power of doing good. Endowed 
with an ample fortune, and unincumbered with the ordinary cares of 
her sex, it was her delight to gather about her all that is elegant and 
refined in life, and in contributing to the happiness of others. : 

Thus occupied in the active duties of life, and filled with good- 
will to her fellow beings, she felt no loneliness of heart, and had 
little sympathy with unreal troubles. Nor was she without a le- 
gitimate object of interest; for in the training and education of her 
youthful brother she found a never-failing solace. And well did he 
repay it; for though years brought to him, as to others, other ties 
and pursuits, yet the sacrifices and affection of a sister so devoted 
were never forgotten. 

My tale is finished and my case made out. From it may be 
learned that happiness is not confined solely to the wedded, but 
that a woman may be reasonably happy without possessing that in- 
estimable treasure—a husband. 


TO THE MAN OF THE WORLD. 
AN EPIGRAM. 


Ir you are wise, just use your friend 
Like a cigar, I say ; 

Suck him as long as you can draw, 
Then throw the wretch away ! 
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I. 


Woutp thou wert near me, Evia! 
The night is grand and gloomy, no stars are in the sky, 
But the giant storm is passing, in might and majesty ; 
No pale moonlight beams through the night, but the giant storm is there, 
And his black steed’s mane is dripping rain, as he paws the upper air ; 
And all his train are dripping rain that follow through the air : 
Would thou wert near! 


It. 


Would thou wert near me, Exra! 
Thetall oaks bending stately, accept the gauntlet cast ; 
The shock is past ; and naked all they stand before the blast ! 
Their helms and greaves of autumn leaves around disjointed lie, 
And heard are groans and bitter moans, with the victor storm’s rude cry ; 
And naught but groans and bitter moans are heard with the storm’s rude cry ; 
Would thou wert near! 


Trlr. 


Would thou wert near me, Exia! 
In gazing from my casement into the wild black night, 
By the fitful and uncertain gleam of my dim chamber light, 
I hear wild voices near me, as of demons in the air, 
And there I see each naked tree, float round me every where ; 
’ But dimly see the forest tree upsurging every where: 
Would thou wert near! 


Iv. 


Would thou wert near me, Exra! 
*T is like the angry ocean contending with the storms ; 
I hear the thundering billows, I see their mighty forms ; 
With rudest shocks upon the rocks they dash in fierce array, 
And I hear the toll of fog-bells roll, that warn from far away ; 
The mournful knell which the fog-bells tell of the breakers far away : 
Would thou wert near! 


Vv. 


Would thou wert near me, Exna! 
For Life is such a tempest, as giant-like and drear, 
Of ever-changing passions which strive against us here ; 
Of doubts and tears, and trembling fears, that bow the proud heart low ; 
Oft the beacon-light is dimmed by night; we see not where we go; 
The cuiding lamp, quenched by the damp of storms that round us flow: 
Would thou wert near! 


—T 


Would thou wert near me, Ex1a! 
Then thou should’st tell me sweetly of gentle love and ruth, 
And of the magic needle, that ever points at truth ; 
Of the beacon-light that burns by night with never lessened ray, 
Fog-bells that roll to the storm-tossed soul their warning far away ; 
Of bell-notes clear that whisper near of the breakers fay away : 


Would thou wert near! a ee 
Cambridge, Mass., 1846. 
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THE LATE JUDGE HITCHCOCK. 


BY ONE WHO XNEW HIM. 


PronasBiy there is no study which makes so permanent and deep 
impressions on the memory and feelings as the life of a great man. 
It is almost impossible for one who reads books to rid himself of a 
spirit which haunts him, urging him to profitable action or mere] 
bewildering his fancy, in the shape of some departed hero. The 
form with which youthful ambition invests its ideal object of pursuit 
is not so often an original creation of the imagination, a compound 
of such and such virtues, the victor in such and such struggles, or 
the receiver of such and such particular honors ; as itis a breathing 
image of some great or good man who has lived in another age or 
adorns our own. 

‘I would like to be a WaAsuHINGTON, a NApPoLEon, an ADDISON, a 
FRANKLIN, a WorpDsworTH, a WASHINGTON IrvING, a Ropert Peet, 

a Macavtay,’ is a wish often felt by youth, if rarely expressed. And 
when in the study of biography, the young man learns how great- 
ness has been in nearly every instance the result of a se/f-making 
energy, the lesson which it teaches and the wish which it inspires are 
in the highest degree profitable. Seldom have men found distinc- ‘ 
tion by following luxurious paths, or when wafted along by the 
zephyr-like breath of powerful friendship and patronage. Those 
seem to have succeeded best who have felt their way to be paved 
with difficulties, and with a spirit of adventure almost chivalrous, 
have thrown themselves into the war of circumstances, and disputed 
every inch of their march to fame. When we contemplate the 
career of such men, our prayer ceases to be for showers of extra- 
neous advantages, for the bolstering care of friends, for wealth, 
(which pays the toll on the turnpike to distinction, but cannot set our 
limbs in motion,) or for the good fortune of being born to station. 
We supplicate rather in our silent hearts with some such petition 
as this: ‘ Let my lot, if it be the will of Heaven, be cast among the 
rugged scenes of life ; let me pant and sweat in the race of my am- 
bition, and step painfully over a rocky road; let me be compelled 
to acquire my means, before I commence to win my end ; but give 
me the unconquerable will, contempt of ease, self-reliance, the grasp 
of restless energy which never stops to congratulate itself on its 
former progress, or to fall asleep in order to dream out the gorgeous 
future. Give me cloud and storm, and the strength to bear them ; 
danger and difficulty, and the courage to meet them like a man.’ 

The subject of our present notice was one of those individuals, 
whose career in life awakens in the mind of him who studies it a 
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denden for independent success. ‘He built ny own Geatente with his 
own materials. 

SaMvUEL Jounson Hrircnucock was born at Bethlehem in the State 
of Connecticut, in the month of February, of the year 1786. His 
father was a man in humble circumstances, and was one of the suf- 
ferers In the American Revolution. Having a large family, he 
needed the aid of his son, who was his oldest child, in carrying on 
the business by which the family was supported. His father profes- 
sionally plied the trade of a weaver, at the hand-loom, in his own 
poor cottage, and the son served an apprenticeship at the same trade. 
Mr. Hitchcock’s birth-place was in a remote part of the township, 
where the incitements to study were few, and where the means of 
acquiring knowledge were ver y limited. He was early distinguished 
for his industry, and imbued with a love of knowledge. His father, 
being a very poor man, could not afford the expense of farnishing 
him a light to read by in the evening as late as he sometimes desired. 
After plying the shuttle through the day, to gain a subsistence for the 
family, he is said to have been accustomed to seat himself in front 
of the fire-place with book in hand, and there gratify his insatiable 
love of knowledge in studying out the words and sentences by the 
dim and flickering light afforded by the dying embers. Thus did 
young Hitchcock continue, weaving by day and studying by night 
until he was fourteen years of age. At that early age, owing to his 
proficiency in the branches of a common English education, and to 
his maturity and manliness of character, his services were sought as 
the instructor of a common school in one of the neighboring towns. 
He took charge of the school during the winter, but with the return 
of summer his assistance was again needed in the support of his 
father’s family. It was about this period that he conceived the idea 
of ‘going to college ;’ accordingly he commenced the preparatory 
course of study, under the instruction of the late Rev. Dr. Azen 
Backus, first President of Hamilton College. The Rev. Joun 
Prenront, who was at that time living with Dr. Backus as an assis- 
tant instructor in preparing a number of young gentlemen for col- 
lege, in a letter to the writer states, that ‘ Johnson’ used to work at 
his father’s trade while not actually engaged upon his books, and 
by this toil at the hand-loom, without any other aid from his father 
than the use of his loom, and that perhaps rather grudgingly given, 
as the parent thought this ‘ going to college’ was ‘ not the thing that 
it had been cracked up to be,’ he contributed to the necessary ex- 
pense of his preparatory studies. ‘In these I occasionally heard him 
in his recitations. He was studious, laboriously so ; and exceedingly 
thorough in his lessons; showing a disposition to go to the bottom 
of his “subject. I saw that he had the determination and the ability 
to distinguish himself as a scholar, and my augury was, that the 
web of his life, if protracted, would be woven after a very different 
pattern toward the end of the piece, from what it was at the begin- 
ning.’ 

Thus did he continue to labor and study until he was twenty- 
one years of age, at which period he entered the Sophomore class 
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in Yale adbeast. It is sation to say, ‘that an » Aeaaleaatehinas young 
man, burning with such noble aspirations as glowed in his bosom, was 
diligent and persev ering in the prosecution of his studies in college. 
‘I well remember,’ says one of his classmates, ‘ the first recitation “of 
my division during our Sophomore year. At myright hand sat a new- 
comer, in a plain rustic garb, with nothing prepossessing in his ap- 
pearance except a manly countenance, bespeaking at once honesty, 
perseverance and intelligence. His very first recitation indicated 
that he would take a high stand as a scholar, and made the candi- 
dates for intellectual superiority feel that in him they would find a 
generous competitor.’ He was known as the most diligent student 
in college; and considering the course of study as wisely marked 
out by the proper authority, and admirably adapted to discipline 
and strengthen the intellectual faculties, he was faithful, to a pro- 
verb, in the discharge of every duty assigned him. He was distin- 
guished for his accurate and successful investigation, for his methodi- 
cal habits, for his good judgment, for his keen sagacity, for his 
generous regard for his fellow-students, and for his respectful de- 
ference to his superiors in age and learning. By his wise course he 
commanded the respect ¢ and secured the confidence and esteem of 
all who knew him. He was one of the few who could receive praise 
without being grudged, who could be honored without being envied, 
and who could regard himself with proper self-respect without 
indulging self-conceit. Of him it may be truly said, that he left col- 
lege without an enemy. He graduated in the year 1809, with the 
highest honors of his class, being nearly twenty-four years of age. 
His valedictory oration, ‘On the Wisdom of Aiming at High Attain- 
ments,’ was an able defence of the maxims that *‘ What man has 
done, man can do,’ and that ‘ Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune,’ which were practically demonstrated and beautifully illus- 
trated in his own life. 

After graduating, Mr. Hircncock found it necessary to seek some 
employment which would enable him to procure the means to liqui- 
date the debts he had incurred while in college. He accordingly 
took the charge of a flourishing Academy in Fairfield, Connecticut. 
As a teacher he was faithful and successful. He spent his time, 
while not engaged 1 in the duties of his school, as is stated in his pri- 
vate journal, ‘in treasuring up a store of knowledge, which he 
trusted would one day crown his hopes with as full success as the 
imperfection of our natures and of our world would allow.’ His 
thirst for knowledge was insatiable ; and it was his ‘ fervent prayer 
that he might daily make valuable acquisitions.’ None but a hard 
student would have penned the following sentence, which we ex- 
tract from his journal: ‘ Indeed the scholar’s life is a calm and sober 
existence ; he fights no battles; lays waste no fields, but those of pa- 
per; experiences no ‘hair -breadth ° scapes ;’ sheds more ink than 
blood ; reads more than he thinks; thinks more than he speaks, 
speaks more than he writes, and does, in the farmer’s sense of the 
word, about nothing at all.’ 

He continued to give instruction in the Academy at Fairfield two 
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years, at the expiration of which time he accepted a tutorship in 
Yale College. While in this office, he exhibited in an eminent de- 
gree those generous, noble qualities of heart and superior intellec- 
tual abilities, which were so happily developed in his subsequent 
life, and which secured for him a name that posterity will not ‘ wil- 
lingly let die.’ His thorough scholarship, his sound logic, his pleas- 
ing manner of imparting instruction, his comprehensive views, his 
refined taste, his elevated integrity, his extreme modesty, and his 
kind and conciliating manners, are remembered with affection by 
many stillliving. It was his principle to encourage his pupils; and 
if it was necessary to administer reproof, he never flinched from the 
task; but he had the rare and happy faculty of doing it in such a 
manner as to make the offender feel that it was prompted by disin- 
terested kindness, and that it was even a favor to him. _Instruct- 
ors of the present day would do well to remember and practice up- 
onthis same principle. He filled the office of tutor four years, and 
retired, enjoying the entire confidence of the Guardians and Faculty 
of the College, the esteem and admiration of the students, and the 
respect and best wishes of all who knew him. 

During his tutorship, having chosen the legal profession as the 
employment of his life, by devoting to the study of the law as much 
of his time as was consistent with the duties of a laborious and 
faithful instructor, he prepared himself to enter upon the business 
of his profession ; and accordingly, in the summer of the year 1815, 
he settled himself in New-Haven as a practising lawyer. He was 
then nearly thirty years old. Of the variety of his attainments and 
his extraordinary qualifications for the labors of the profession of 
his choice, we shall speak in another place. Suffice it for the pre- 
sent to say, that he soon rose to the first rank in his profession, and 
exhibited such decided proofs of his superiority in the extent, va- 
riety and accuracy of legal knowledge, and also in the happy faculty 
of communicating his knowledge to others, that he was employed 
in the Yale law-school as an associate instructor with Mr. Setu P. 
StTapues, its founder. His connection with the law-school continued 
until his death. For several years he was mayor of the city of 
New-Haven, and consented to serve for a short time as judge of 
the county court for the county of New-Haven. He was also judge 
of the city court one or two years; and if he had been willing to ac- 
cept a seat on the bench of the supreme court of the state, he would 
have received the office by an almost unanimous vote. But he de- 
clined being a candidate for this honor, because he deemed its ac- 
ceptance incompatible with other and more imperative duties. He 
received the appointment to the presidency of the Hartford and 
New-Haven rail-road company. He was one of the first and 
firmest friends of this enterprise, and next to his law-school, he 
cherished its prosperity. Probably this flourishing corporation is 
indebted to no individual for its present standing so much as to 
Judge Hitchcock. 

He entertained the highest views of the dignity and usefulness 


of his profession, and instead of entering the arena of public life, 
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satan his situation in lea atentinai “ines he might impart to 
others something of his own enthusiasm and energy in the prosecu- 
tion of their studies. On the retirement of Mr. Staples from the 
law-school, Judge Hircucock became its principal, and the reputa- 
tion of the school was given and sustained almost entirely by him. 
It was ever an object of his deep solicitude. He delighted to in- 
struct his successive classes of young gentlemen in the principles 
of that science which he understood and loved so well; and had 
reason to anticipate a long life of usefulness in his qaiet employ- 
ment. But the Disposer of all things determined otherwise. In 
the summer of 1845 he was attacked by the typhus fever. But 
little alarm however for his safety was felt until the very day of his 
death. The progress of the slow and insidious disease was such 
that he was unconscious of his approaching end. After an illness 
of three weeks, he died on the evening of the thirty-first of August, 
breathing his last without a struggle or a groan, aged fifty-nine 
years and seven months. ‘Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust !’ 

Such was the life and such the death of one whose existence was 
consecrated to high and noble ends, and whose memory will ever 
remain dear to his native State, and whose example and lessons 
have left a shining track in the success of those whose ambition 
they have nerved and whose minds they have stored. The termi- 
nation of a useful life always strikes us with a shock, as if it were 
not to be expected. We act as if it ought not to be, and lament 
bitterly over the void made by the loss of such a man. The death 
of this distinguished citizen cast a deep gloom over the community 
of which he had long been the ornament and the pride. His life 
was a public blessing, his death a public calamity. He needs no 
eulogy, except the simple narrative of his life; and that is above 
all eulogy. 

The chief value of a memoir, as the subject of this sketch once 
observed, ‘ consists in the development of the character of the per- 
son described.’ We shall, therefore, proceed to notice the striking 
traits of Judge Hrrcucocr’ K’s mind and character, which will 
be better developed by considering him in the various spheres 
of life in which he moved. The most characteristic features of 
his mind were logical penetration, perspicuity and strength. It 
was solid rather than brilliant; acute in comparing rather than fer- 
tile in invention; close rather than rapid in thinking; sagacious 
rather than quick ; searching rather than eager; steady and firm ; 
comprehensive and cautious ; patient in inquiry, clear in conception, 
and exact and forcible in reasoning. His power of intense and pro- 
tracted application, a quality so essential to the scholar, for success 
and eminence, was indeed wonderful. Another very prominent 
trait of his mind was his power of analyzing an intricate question, 
sifting it of its unimportant in gredients, arranging its essential points 
in a close, logical order, developing them with an irresistible force, 
and fortifying the conclusions with an impregnable rampart of rea- 
son. This was the basis from which his mind derived its masterly 
strength and activity. It threaded the mazes of sophistry, and 
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onhtel upon siratih shenens by intuition. ie arguments partook of 
the nature of mathematical demonstration, in respect to their cer- 
tainty and palpable conclusiveness. ‘This trait preéminently fitted 
him to master the perplexing subtleties and nice distinctions involved 
in the science to which he devoted his life. It is difficult, on account 
of the legal turn of his mind, to represent its features without por- 
traying his character as a Jurist. We shall, therefore, pass at once 
to speak of him as a Lawyer. 

He was well prepared, by the thorough course of discipline and 
preparation to which he had subjected himself, to shine in « any situa- 
tion whatever. But his natural and acquired abilities were not his 
chief recommendation. He was a man of perfect integrity. By 
integrity we mean not only that principle which prevents the prac- 
tice of fraud in the common business of life, but also that deeper 
and more vital principle which extends to all matters above the 
reach of the law, and comprehends not only every thing which is 
known to be injurious to the rights of others, but also that which 
may chance to be injurious, and impels its possessor to render unto 
every man his due. A religious regard for Justice was his ruling 
passion, and the master-spring of all his actions. And while he 
made it a matter of conscience to discharge every known duty with 
scrupulous fidelity, his power to unravel ‘abstruse questions, to de- 
duce important principles from a heterogeneous mass of materials ; 
his progressive expansion of the train of argument, fortifying itself 
at every step by a series of incontrovertible positions; and his 
ability to detect the slightest weakness in the argument of his oppo- 
nent, combined with his great fairness, made him at once an illus- 
trious ornament and a formidable antagonist at the bar. He had 
nothing of that meteoric brilliancy, unnatural display and spasmo- 
dic energy which are apt to set the rabble agog; he used no poetical 
imagery or rhetorical flourishes in painting the passions, and rousing 
them into action. Without being deficient in imagination, he rarely 
drew upon it for aid in making an argument. His object was not 
to astonish, not to captivate, not to excite the feelings of men, but 
by stating some admitted premise, by severe logical reasoning, and 
by a clear demonstration of the truth of what he was advocating, 
to convince their judgment. He was a matter-of-fact, common-sense 
advocate. Possessing a feeling of confidence, amounting almost to 
enthusiasm, in the truth of what he asserted, and conscious of his 
power to render that truth apparent to others, he was a bold, ear- 
nest and impressive speaker. If eloquence consists in commanding 
the attention, or in persuading and convincing the understanding 
of men, he was truly eloquent. He persuaded without resorting 
to the arts of persuasion; he convinced without soliciting convic- 
tion. At the bar, his personal appearance was commanding and 
dignified ; his conduct conciliatory and respectful; his arguments 
were lucid, strong and exact; his style simple and chaste ; “his lan- 
guage plain, but well selected and pointed, his enunciation slow, 
distinct and musical; and his manner fervent. These qualities, 
added to his zeal for the success of the cause of his client, gave a 
charm and a force to his speeches which chained the attention and 
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commanded the assent of his en ers. Gee anubel only to see helen 
to know that he was a man of great abilities. His countenance was 
peculiarly striking, and yet did not indicate the precise cast of his 
mind; his features relaxed into a repose which but partially be- 
trayed the power of his intellect, or the sublimity of his reasoning. 
Yet one might read in his face evidences of a thoughtful mind, some- 
times lost in day-dreams, sometimes absorbed in studying out the 
most abstruse questions of the law; but when aroused, his features 
assumed a new aspect, and every muscle spoke. He scorned the 
dirty tricks of those who disgrace the law by ‘stealing the livery of 
Heaven to serve the Devil in,’ and by attempting to ‘convert the 
profession of the advocate into a mere school of refined knavery.’ 
To attempt to mislead a jury or brow-beat a judge, was in his opi- 
nion surrendering the integrity as well as the honor of the bar. It 
was his rule never to encourage a groundless suit or a groundless 
defence. In integrity of character ; in fidelity to his clients and to 
his conscience; in the dignity and ‘suavity of his manners; in his 
respectful deportment to the Court, his professional brethren, the 
jury, and to the witnesses ; in short, in every particular his was an 
excellent model for young counsellors, and one which they would 
do well to strive to imitate ; and though they may not be able to 
equal the great original, still they may drink from the same foun- 
tains from which he drank, and, like the little Julus by the side of 
his father A‘neas, they may tread the same path that he trod, though 
it be ‘non passibus equis.’ 

Such was the reputation, and such the qualifications which Mr. 
Hitchcock brought with him to the bench. He discharged his du- 
ties as judge with increasing reputation and dignity. Few men 
exhibited more fairness, or showed more thought, more caution, 
more research and legal knowledge in their decisions than he did. 
Few men possessed higher qualifications, natural and acquired, for 
the judicial bench than he did. Fewer men have left in their judi- 
cial career deeper traces of wisdom, honesty, impartiality and jus- 
tice. His wisdom was the wisdom of the law, guided by experience 
and enriched by a scrutinizing investigation of principles; his 
honesty was a deep, vital principle, pervading the whole man; his 
impartiality and his love of justice were a part of his nature. He 
was a learned judge; but his learning did not consist merely in a 
knowledge of books and precedents. “He read not only to learn, 
but also to digest and to master. He was ‘ wise above that which 
is written.’ He relied not wholly on the decisions of other judges, 
nor did he indulge the desire to overrule their opinions, and fashion 
the law to his own private views. He was actuated by a higher 
and nobler principle of action; he was actuated by an earnest de- 
sire to follow out its precepts in good faith and simplicity. There 
was in his mind an almost intuitive perception of abstract right and 
justice, and the best mode of administering them in the exigencies 
of any particular case. He had the rare power to grasp a cause, 
and develope its merits and demerits almost as soon as it was pro- 
posed. In his charges to the jury he was exact and full, and dis- 
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posed of the questions of law under consideration freely and fear- 
lessly. In short, as a judge, he was eminent for his wisdom and 
accuracy ; for his dignified deportment ; (his deportment was dig- 
nified without partaking of that owlish gravity with which gentle- 
men of the bench are sometimes afflicted ;) for his firmness in pre- 
serving order in the court-room, and maintaining the rights of the 
bench without giving offence ; and for his happy faculty of despatch- 
ing business rapidly without beingin ahurry. In his judicial capa- 
city, too, he was a proper model for emulation and ambition — ele- 
vated, solid, pure. 

As a Treacuer of law, we hazard nothing in saying that he was 
without a superior. Being deeply sensible of the paramount im- 
portance of legal learning in the United States, he brought the ener- 
gies of his early manhood to the law-school, of which he was the 
most ardent friend and supporter, and devoted his time and talents 
to it during the remainder of his life. To his well-known and ac- 
knowledged eminence among the gentlemen of the profession ; to 
his unrivalled attainments in the various departments of legal 
science ; to his long experience in giving instruction ; to his talents, 
judgment and skill in teaching, the law-school owes a large share 
of its present reputation. His instruction was severe, thorough and 
profound. It compelled the student to think ; it aroused, disciplined, 
and strengthened the mind, while it brought with it the conscious 
rewards of labor. In his oral instructions he expounded the prin- 
ciples of the law with felicity, being clear in his statements, striking 
in his illustrations, and forcible in his expositions. Entertaining the 
highest views of the usefulness and the dignity of the law, he en- 
deavored to impress the minds of his pupils with a just sense of the 
importance and responsibility of the station for which they were fit- 
ting themselves. ‘To impress upon them, by precept and by exam- 
ple, the beauty of a virtuous life; to show that professional triumphs 
are useless unless honorably obtained; to show that to be a great 
lawyer it is necessary to be a good man; to inculcate respect for 
the law and its constituted authorities ; to unfold the principles of 
his favorite science ; to hold up a high standard of professional vir- 
tue and morality ; to animate his pupils with zeal in their country’s 
welfare ; to do this, was an object sufficient to engage his attention 
and fill the measure of his life. He would have his pupils imbued 
with sound principles of law, with exalted views of the utility of 
their profession and of the responsibility of their offices as ministers 
of the temple of justice, with a realizing sense of their duty to the 
cause of learning, to society, and to Gop. He held in utter con- 
tempt and denounced the conduct of men who practice law as a 
trade, and not as a science; men 

——‘ that can speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries, 
Till they are hoarse again, yet all be law.’ 

He would not however have a lawyer withhold his assistance 
from the accused, but at the same time he would not have him pre- 
sume for a moment that conducting an appeal at law was his only 
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duty ; we Ww eeiil have ‘tine anil that he i is a citizen. In short, 
he would have the lawyer scorn to do any mean thing; he would 
have him virtuous, a man of inflexible integrity, of unsullied honor, 
of spotless reputation, of high and noble aspirations, of enlightened 
benevolence and pure patriotism ; he would have him a minister of 
justice, a peace-maker. He would have him feel that he is responsi- 
ble not only to his client but also to his own conscience, to the court 
and the cause of justice, and that it is impious to pervert the pre- 
cepts of the law in order to aid in the triumphs of infustice. His 
intercourse with his pupils was always of the most friendly character, 
and he inspired those who approached him with something of his 
own ardor in the pursuit of their studies. With melancholy plea- 
sure do those who were so fortunate as to enjoy his instructions re- 
member his kindness, his words of encouragement, and his untiring 
patience in listening to the inquiries and solving the difficulties of 
the young student. They always speak of him in terms of the 
highest praise, and consider it one of their greatest privileges that 
they were permitted to learn from him lessons of wisdom ; lessons 


‘PerFectT and much to be desired, and giving joy with riches, 
Which Diligence loveth to gather, and hang round the neck of Memory ; 
Thought carefully tendeth, in the kindly garden of the heart.’ 


A student of his writes us as follows: ‘As you well know, Judge 
Hitchcock’s lectures were for the most part extemporaneous. He 
had a system and a course, from which he did not materially deviate 
during successive years. But he preferred to trust to the subject 
and the occasion to suggest the form of expression in which he 
should convey his instructions. This was entirely in accordance 
with a maxim of his own, that a good lawyer should trust to his head 
rather than to his note- book. His most remarkable qualification as an 
instructor was one which the peculiar discipline of a well- educated 
lawyer is apt to produce —perspicuity. I do not think that the 
dullest student on the benches ever failed to understand exactly 
what the Professor meant. I never knew an explanation asked of 
a point which he had once elucidated. He was full of illustration, 
new and old; and I even recollect one day, when although he was 
suffering from an agonizing tooth-ache, he kept the class in a humor 

very nearly approaching to merriment by a succession of witty cor- 
ruscations. He was always. lost in his subject, and bodily pain 
never probably impeded his mental activity. His various and accu- 
rate knowledge — I never knew his equal in the latter respect ; what 
he knew, he knew for certain — qualified him to make law lectures 
exceedingly entertaining. In the treasures of history, which are 
intertwined so thoroughly with legal knowledge, he was absolutely 
rich, and there was no subject upon which he was more earnest than 
in urging the necessity of historical learning to a sound lawyer. 
‘ While lecturing, his eyes were usually fixed upon the table before 
him, and rarely turned toward his students. Occasionally however, 
an ingenious inquiry from some one of them would induce him to 
raise for a moment as lustrous a pair of expressive black orbs as 
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ever adaned a » asin hue. He was engrecsbable in his office at 
all times; and although his studious and thoughtful air often led 
one to fear interrupting him, | do not think that he ever allowed one 
to suppose him interrupted. I have spoken of his wit. It was as 
keen as a sword. His humorous remarks were always dry, and 
never uttered with an air. In fact, it was impossible sometimes to 
tell, with such exceeding gravity and such truthfulness of manner 
were his ‘ flings’ made, whether he intended a mere barren state- 
ment of a fact or a most delicate stroke of wit. He was admirably 
versed in the political history of our country, and was pr obably as 
competent to give a history of American law as any person in our 
country. I once heard him state that it was very far from being a 
pecuniary object of any moment for him to continue the law- 
school.’ 

Though nota strenuous partisan in politics he wasan old-fashioned 
federalist, and a fit specimen of the excellence of the school of the 
patriots and statesmen of the days of Wasuineton. He regarded 
the union of the States as the palladium of our liberty. An inflexi- 
ble advocate of republican institutions, he was a firm friend of the 
Constitution, and had confidence in its redeeming power to allay the 
perturbations of party spirit. He was a patriot and a statesman, in 
the purest sense of the words. 

We should not do justice to the subject of this sketch were we 
not to speak of his Christian character. ‘Of his religious character 
it may be said that it was like his character in other respects, retiring. 
In his religious affections and emotions, as in all the affections and 
emotions of his nature, he depended very little upon sympathy with 
others; and he sometimes may have seemed to repel such sympathy 
rather than to seek it. But the most striking feature of his religious 
character was, that notwithstanding his retired and almost unsocial 
habits, he never shrunk from what he recognized as duty. Show 
him any way in which he could do good, without interfering with 
some duty already clearly incumbent, and he was always ready to 
undertake the service. It was near the close of his career as tutor 
in college, that he became a Christian ; during ‘the revival of 1815. 
Soon after that period he united with the Centre chur ch, and was the 
superintendent of the Sabbath school when first a Sabbath school 
was attempted in New-Haven. He gave instruction from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, for several years, to a large class of young men, who 
counted their membership in his Bible-class one of their highest 
privileges. In 1833 he was chosen and ordained to the office of a 
deacon in his church, which he held until his death.’* 

His uniform and steadfast adherence to Christian truth, the even 
tenor of his exemplary life, his profound and extensive scriptural 
and theological knowledge, combined with an earnest desire for the 
spread of the blessings of the gospel, gave him a standing and an 
influence in the church, which seldom fall to the lot of a man en- 
gaged in a secular profession. Though a sincere and hearty Con- 








* From Dr. Bacon’s Discourse at the funeral of Judge Hircucocx. 
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gregationalist, be was tron from all bigotry onl narrow-mindedness. 
His standard in religious matters, as in every thing else, was high 
and severe. ‘There was a beauty in his daily walk which all loved. 
The same consistency and conscientious adherence to what he pro- 
fessed characterized him in every sphere of life in which he moved. 
He was fixed in his principles, and neither honor nor emolument 
could move him. Not that he was without ambition; he had ambi- 
tion; but it was a sanctified, Christian ambition; ambition for wis- 
dom, and not for power, that he might receive its ordinary rewards 
and attract the public gaze. His was a higher aim and a more en- 
during object. 

But after all, interesting as it isto contemplate such an one in his 
public functions, it is as @ man that those who knew Mr. Hitchcock 
best will most delight to contemplate him. He was one of the few 
great men whose greatness was not diminished in the estimate of 
those who approached him. The virtues of his private character 
endeared him to those who saw him in the retired scenes of life, and 
to all with whom he was associated. A natural reserve and diffi- 
dence, which accompanied him from his earliest youth, conveyed to 
the casual observer an idea of sternness, and occasioned the un- 
merited imputation, among those who knew him not, of pride. His 
retiring and modest habits might have seemed at first to some to be 
indicative of an unfeeling heart, having but little love for the social 
scenes and pleasures of life. But nothing could be farther from the 
truth. He was of a social disposition, and often indulged in playful 
humor and familiar conversation with his friends. He was a man 
of extreme sensibility; and this, combined with the pressure of his 
professional duties, prevented him from mingling to any great extent 
in general society. The impression of austerity or coldness was 
always removed by an intimate acquaintance with him. He was 
warm in his friendships ; he was hospitable, unobtrusive, frank, kind, 
affectionate ; acharitable benefactor to the poor; possessed of gene- 
rosity without affectation, and in his domestic relations a model; a 
union of virtues which fancy may portray but which is rarely met 
with in real life. 

Such then is a sketch of the life and character of Jupee Hitca- 
cock. In them we find much that commands our respect, much that 
excites our admiration, much that engages our affection. Few men 
have left a character of such untar nished virtue. Such men are not 
the giftof everyage. They appear only at distant intervals. They 
are beings of a superior order, sent into the world to enlighten and 
elevate the human race. His example should not be lost to the 
world. 

The Rev. Mr. Prerpont, after recounting some of the difficulties 
and rough realties with which Judge Hitchcock had to grapple 
in early life, and alluding to the eminence to which he slowly but 
steadily ascended, proceeds: ‘This I know is exceedingly jejune, 
but I think that these facts are instructive and encouraging, especially 
to the young. They show not only that obstacles to one’s progress 
and destination in life may be overcome by a determined will, but 
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also how they may be overcome. ‘Jounson Hircucock,’ while 
thumping and sw eating away at the hand-loom, driving the shuttle 
and tramping upon the treadles thereof, although in some of his 
dreams he micht have created a ‘ chateau in Spain’ big enough to 
hold him as a village lawyer, or peradventure a justice of the peace, 
somewhere among his native hills; hardly dreamed, I will venture 
to say, of ever sitting on a judicial bench in New-Haven, or of read- 
ing lectures on law as professor in Yale College. Yet it was at 
that loom that the brightest part of his destiny was woven: 


‘Wuart streams, what floods soe’er athwart him fall, 
Who crossed the Rubicon, would cross them all.’ 


Whatever obstacles might interpose in his progress afterward, he 
who had fitted himself for college by toiling at his father’s hand- 
loom,in a mean crazy old cottage situated on Carmel Hill, the hichest 
of the range of highlands, about three miles west of the village of 
Bethlehem, would fit himself for any thing.’ The eminent talents, the 
untiring industry, the exalted virtues, both i in public and priv ate life, 
and the fervent piety of this truly ‘great and good man’ have won 
for him a name as imperishable as his own deeds, and a garland of 
glory which shall grow brighter and brighter as the w orld grows 
older. 

Our country mourns the departure of one of its worthies; Con- 
necticut laments the loss of one of her brightest ornaments, and her 
tribunals a distinguished judge; the Yale Law School its chief pil- 
lar and head ; the community a liberal supporter of every enterprise 
for the public good; the friends of the institution with which he 
was connected grieve over the absence of a most valuable member, 
a votary of science and letters; the Church of Curist weeps over 
the extinction of a burning and shining light, that spread its genial 
rays far and wide; bereaved relatives "bawail the death of a tender 
husband and an affectionate father; afflicted friends bemoan the 
death of one who knew not what it was to be wanting to a friend ; 
in short, all are deeply afflicted with a sense of bereavement by the 
removal of so much excellence from earth : 


‘THovusanps bewail a hero, and a nation mourneth for its king, 
But the whole universe bemouneth the loss of a man of prayer.’ 


Yet we mourn not for him, but for our country and for ourselves. 
He is gone ; but our loss is his infinite gain. 
New- Haven, (Conn. ) 


FAITHLESS WIVES AN EXETRA 


FROM ‘RHYME#S ON THE ROAD.’ 
Ir faithless in wedlock, in gallantry gross, 
Without honor to guard, or reserve to restrain, 
What have they a husband can mourn as a loss? 
What have they a lover can prize asa gain? 
VOL. XXIX. 
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Gone are the long bright summer days, and gone 

Are flowers and fruit, the green leaves and the birds ; 

All have departed! Wuyrer reigns supreme, 

Chilling all nature by his icy touch, 

And freezing up the very soul of life 

With his fierce breath. ™ ” 
It seems but as a day 

Since Spring was here, with sunshine and with cloud, 

Tearful but smiling: Spring ! beneath whose step 

The violet and spring-beauty wake to life : 

Prophetic Spring! telling of future days, 

When harvests shall reward man’s hopeful toil, 

And Joy shall reap the field which Faith has sown. 

Then came the glowing Summer, whose warm breath 

Aroused to life and beauty earth and air, 

Opened the swelling buds, and called to light 

The dancing foliage and the blushing flowers. 

Then AvutuMN came, laden with choicest fruits, 

Yielding to industry a rich reward, 

And giving to pale Want a full supply. 

At her approach the glaring sun restrains 

His fiery glances ; and the graceful clouds 

Fold up their silvery wings, or slowly sail 

With quiet motion through the hazy sky: 

The winds are hushed to rest, or only sigh, 

With fitful breath, their soft and soul-like sounds ; 

The landscape sleeps, bathed in a mellow light ; 

And the green vesture of the solemn woods 

Now gains new tints, now glows with gorgeous dyes, 

As though the colors of heaven’s arching bow, 

Leaving the clouds, had come to deck the trees 

As for a festival. Alas! This glow . 

Is but the hectic flush foretelling death : 

For soon this scene must change ; even now, behold 

The Ice-King cometh! From the frozen North, 

Leaving his icy throne, he marcheth forth 

To make his annual and dreaded tour 

Through his domains. The howling winds proclaim 

His swift advance. All nature owns his sway : 

The threatening clouds no longer melt to tears, 

But, gathering around his mighty form, 

Scatter the drifting snow and rattling hail: 

The ancient forests reverently stand 

Uncovered in his presence: the moist earth 

Hardens beneath his footsteps ; and the streams, 

Obedient to his voice, stop in their course, 

And build the crystal bridge from shore to shore. 


Heaven be praised! this will not last forever : 

For other days will come ; Spring shall return 

With its reviving showers and genial warmth : 

Earth ‘is not dead but sleepeth.’ In due time 

She shall awake, and break these icy chains, 

And cast aside this snowy winding-sheet, 

And look once more up to the smiling sky, 

And bloom again in primal beauty. w. W. 
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LETTER NINTH. 


PROM ABD’ AT.LAH OMAR, TO SEYD AHHMAD EL HAJI, CHIEF SEORETARY OF THE CKADER AT CAIRO. 

MarRIAGES are contracted in this country while the parties are 
very young. At the age of sixteen or seventeen a maiden may re- 
ceive a lover and be married. This period of life corresponds with 
the age when females may marry at Cairo, which is at twelve or 
thirteen ; for the difference of climate renders our youth more pre- 
cocious. The manner however by which marriages are brought 
about is much less simple than with us, or with the French, both of 
which countries might serve as models to this people, notwithstand- 
ing they imagine they have improved the system of the old world, 
and found a better and shorter method of making two persons 
happy. 

I cannot, as you know, speak from personal knowledge, but I have 
learned from my good uncle Aboo Zeyd, that with us the usual me- 
thod is for the mother of the youth who desires to obtain a wife to 
address herself to some one who has access to a Hhareem, such as 
a Della’ leh, or female broker, who is admitted to sell female orna- 
ments ; or he may himself employ a Ka?’beh, or female match-maker, 
whose regular business is to assist men in such cases. She may be 
accompanied by the mother or some other near female relation, who 
after visiting several Hhareems, make their report, wherein the 
charms or riches of the girl are set forth, When a young female is 
found having the necessary personal qualifications, the proposal is 
formally made and the matter discussed. During the settlement of 
these preliminaries the couple most interested have no chance of 
seeing or speaking to each other, and the bridegroom’s first acquaint- 
ance with his bride is when she is in his absolute possession. Now 
I think this method has many advantages to recommend it. Each 
party is spared the pain of being obliged to bear many personal 
caprices of the other; they avoid the trouble of using artificial 
means of winning ouch other’s affections, and escape from a thou- 
sand perplexities ‘that often strew thorns in the path of love. The 
girl, now become a woman, goes from a place where she held an 
inferior station to become mistress of a Hhareem. Her condition 
is at once improved, and she exhibits a new-born affection by deli- 
cate attention to her husband’s comforts. She is mindful that he be 
well supplied with coffee, his pipe filled when he requires it, and 
when he is fatigued, with her own fair hands rubs the soles of his 
feet with the Hhagar-el-hhammam, (foot-rasps.) 
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The Sienth saniteaia differs from ours in a slight degree, yet is 
equally simple. Here too itis the mother of the young man who is 
the principal agent. She makes known her wishes to the priest, 
whose duty as confessor carries him to female seminaries, but more 
commonly addresses herself to the physician of the establishment. 
In the course of his visits, near the close of the classical year, he 
demands of the head instructress which of her pupils is to come out, 
what are her per sonal qualifications, and who are her parents. 
When his report is made, the respective parents are brought toge- 
ther, provided the information obtained from the physician i is so far 
Saveteble as to warrant the expectation that the match would be eli- 
gible as to rank, fortune, or mutual disposition. This last is not 
however dwelt upon if the two former leave nothing to desire. 
The young people are then told of the happiness that awaits them, 
are allowed to see each other, but invariably in the presence of the 
parents or some third person, a near relative of the parties. 

The forms of French society do not impose much restraint upon 
the actions of the husband, so that after marriage, if he is not 
pleased with the choice‘that has been made for him, he is not cen- 
sured if he seek elsewhere the domestic enjoyment he fails to find 
at home. The young lady, on her part, being brought up under the 
strict watch of her parents and te: ichers, has passed her life in se- 
clusion, partaking only in a limited degree of the amusements which 
charm the season of ‘youth, She is clad to be married on almost 
any terms, for when she becomes a wife then is she mistress of her 
own actions; she is freed from her thraldom, and provided she is 
discreet, may indulge herself in a thousand freedoms, which she 
may have dreamed of, but never could have learned from books or 
the conversation of those under whose care she was placed. 

The people of this country being descended from the English, 
have preserved almost all the domestic habits of their ancestors. 
They marry and give in marriage much after the same manner, with 
only such slight variation as would naturally be produced by the 
state of society of a country rising from a simple condition to one 
of opulence and luxury. The frequent domestic and public re- 
unions which I have already mentioned bring the young often into 
intercourse with each other. They are there allowed to converse 
with entire freedom, without the presence of their parents or guar- 
dians; the young men speak without reserve, and the damsels, 
whose natural modesty checks the full flow of speech, make known 
their thoughts by nods or smiles or frowns, which pass current as 
language, ‘being as well understood. 

After the young people have continued this commerce a certain 
length of time, they then (to use the language of the country,) are 
smitten, and get up what is called a flirtation ; when tired of this 
they then do what is called fail in love. The two first operations are 
very simple; the last is a little more complicated. It is performed 
by each of the parties becoming suddenly very reserved, especially 
toward each other; and this is greatest when the infection is most 
deeply seated. When they meet, instead of looking at each other 
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in the face, the Seihe casts her eyes down, while the gentleman puts 
his right hand to the left side of his waistcoat and shows his teeth. 
The motion is very pretty when gracefully done, and seldom fails of 
bringing a little color into the lady’s face. After this, if perchance 
(their meetings are purely accidental,) they meet in the street, the 
gentleman walks by the young lady’s side, being scrupulous not to 
touch even the hem of her garment, much less her person, and gene- 
rally talks about the weather. These steps being taken, which are 
merely preliminaries to a crisis, the parties are heard to sigh when- 
ever the name of either is pronounced; then the complaint has 
reached its height, and the friends consider it necessary to appear 
and take charge of the two sufferers. 

The lovers, however, for fear of any improper interference, make 
matters secure by engaging themselves very soon after the sighing 
symptoms show themselves ; so that when the friends come forth to 
aid by their counsel, they find the parties have got the start and have 
lightened the burden that pressed upon their hearts by joining hands 
and vowing to live and die together, let the parents, guardians or 
friends do what they will to prevent. After this, to display a reve- 
rential respect for their parents, their consent is asked to the union. 
This consent is seldom or never refused when they learn what has 
passed, and the marriage takes place as soon as the young man is 
in a condition to provide for a family; not unfrequently a little 
sooner. This is the common method in America of uniting young 
people, or rather of permitting them to act as their inclinations dic- 
tate; yet this very regularity creates displeasure with those of a 
lively disposition, and they sometimes complain that it is monotonous. 
Indeed this was my own impression, when a friend described to me 
the ‘ smiting,’ the ‘ flirtation,’ and the ‘ falling in love’ operations, and 
I candidly confess I should not like to be a victim to all these cere- 
monies. In certain cases they resort to an expedient to avoid all this 
inconvenience, and it is a singular one. It is to get up a quarrel 
between the lovers, which is brought about by the interposition of 
kind friends. 

When the young people have made progress in the preliminary 
measures, and the crisis seems still not near at hand, the nearest 
frrends, with the most benevolent intentions, immediately begin to 
talk about the parties and make sinister remarks, which are thrown 
out ina manner so secret and confidential that they are sure to reach 
the ears of the couple in question in a short space of time. The 
effect is soon made visible by little fits of coolness; by giving to 
each other brief answers to questions, to which are added a ‘fow 
slight indications of jealousy if either of the party should pay 
marked attention to any other person. As the two become ani- 
mated, the friends keep up the excitement by observations of a more 
pointed character, till at last the pair who once believed they lived 
only for each other 2 are now upon the eve of anopenrupture. The 
moment matters are brought to this juncture the wedding clothes are 
bespoken, for it is well understood by the knowing ones that a trifling 
explanation will remove all ill-feeling, and that they will be wanted 
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forthwith. Iti is a sotto’ notion in this country that people in love 
are more fond of each other after they have tried their affection by 
the stimulating effect of a dainty little quarrel, skilfully managed by 
bosom friends. 

In this way people become man and wife, and I must say, not- 
withstanding the singula-ity of the method by which the end is 
accomplished, the result is generally happy. The women are 
affectionate and amiable. They make good wives, and are devoted 
mothers, while the men are domestic in their habits and indulgent. 

It does not become a wanderer, like myself, in seach after truth, to 
condemn the usages of a country where he may chance to sojourn, 
but rather is it a duty to observe all things with candor, and make 
just allowance for the influence of local causes and the force of 
long-established habits. 


New-York, third day of the moon Ramadan, 2 
‘ear of the Hegira, 1260. 5 


Detter Tenth. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME 


Sec.upep though you are from the world, my dear Ahhmad, as 
well by studious habits as by the duties of your pr ofession, it appears 
that the light of science has penetrated into your retreat, and that 
your mind is awakened from its repose to meditate on the discove- 
ries which have been recently made by European astronomers. 
Your demand upon me for information shall be met with all the 
promptitude our mutual friendship inspires ; yet I cannot avoid la- 
menting for your sake, that the task has not fallen upon one who 
to ardent zeal in the cause of science could add a more intimate 
acquaintance with its mysteries. 

Astronomy is but partially taught among the Americans, and they 
are beholden to Europeans, not only for a knowledge of new dis-_ 
coveries, but for astronomical works wherein these discoveries are 
described ; and what is equally serviceable, wherein speculation is 
set at wrork and deductions drawn which go far to enlarge our views 
of the Creator and the works of his hand. The communication 
between the two continents is now so very easy and regular that a 
few weeks only elapse before the public is in possession of all that 
is known abroad, and no time is ever lost in disseminating this know- 
ledge throughout the whole extent of the land. What I am therefore 
about to convey to you is of course solely the result of reading, ac- 
cording to my opportunities; merely the transmission to you of the 
thoughts of others, even at times their own words; for of myself 
I know no form of language sufficiently elevated by which I can 
bring before you the thoughts that almost oppress my mind while 
contemplating these wonderful discoveries. There are timid per- 
sons who would discourage these speculations as unbecoming such 
feeble creatures as we are. So far from feeling littleness while I 
dwell on this exalted theme, I feel myself raised to a proud eminence 
at reflecting that I too make a part of this stupendous whole ; and 
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nothing has a more powerful effect to raise my thoughts above sub- 
lunary things than the belief that I am found worthy of the place I 
fill, with permission humbly to hope that I may become qualified to 
move hereafter in a higher sphere. 

By improvements in the construction of telescopes, the penetra- 
ting power is increased to twenty-eight and a half, which means that 
by the instrument one may descry a star twenty-eight and a half 
times farther off than it can be seen by the naked eye. This has 
enabled astronomers to discover a matter or rather modification of 
matter wholly distinct from stars; a thin filmy substance diffused 
through the stellar intervals, and spreading over regions so immense 
that its magnitude, or the space it fills, is absolutely inconceivable. 
This filmy substance is called nebule. These masses in an amor- 
phous state give strong indications of condensation and of taking 
upon themselves form, and that form nearly round. A tendency is 
perceived in these masses to detach themselves and reiinite in central 
bodies with increased light toward the centre, and these bodies give 
early indications of moving in elliptical paths ; at last they do move 
in elliptical orbits. This change cannot be marked in the progress 
of any one particular object, but by the disposition of isolated masses 
to proceed onward to a certain known structure. This structure is 
round, and the discovery of the ultimate condition is made by view- 
ing detached parts which go to form acircle. The lines of a curve 
may be presented to us in separate parts; bya union of these parts 
a circle is complete. In like manner a portion of nebule may form 
itself into a line having a certain curve, another portion may form 
itself into a curve of the same dimensions, so as to be adapted to the 
continuation of a circle, and so of other portions, all isolated till the 
whole is finished. In this way astronomers are founded in asserting 
that the whole of a circle is in the progress of formation, when they 
see the separate parts which are to be adapted to each other to make 
the whole. 

These detached parts, seemingly of no use, are not made in vain. 
Every thing is made for an end. No part of creation exists merely 
as a means; every thing is an end to itself; and even in shapeless 
masses there is a systematic relationship which will draw together 
each particle of matter and adjust it to its neighbor. This amorphous 
substance may bear within it, laid up in its dark bosom, the germs, 
the producing power of life, which will bud forth in coming ages. 
And we must not be incredulous, by reason of our inability to wit- 
ness the progress of nebule through all its changes, till stars are 
formed ; for the life of man, ay, even countless ages, are not sufficient 
to make us see the regular progress and ultimate result. There isa 
creature called the ephemeron which lives and dies in one short hour; 
yet this creature is in the presence of all the phenomena of vegeta- 
ble growth; it may see trees and flowers, but how could it or its 
generation actually observe their progress of development? In re- 
lation to the nebule, man is only an ephemeron. How many of the 
beings which are born, breathe and die, can learn the progress of the 
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majestic pine! Can man expect to learn of the changes of the 
nebule ? 

You and I may well be startled, and be slow in believing these 
wonderful truths; yet supposing the phenomena mentioned did un- 
fold the long growth of worlds, where is the difference between that 
growth and the progress of the humblest leaf, from its seed to its 
organization. The thought that one single law of attraction opera- 
ting upon diffused matter m: iy have pr oduced all thosestars which 
gild the heavens, great as it is, is not different from the growth of an 
evanescent plant. The growth of a world does not show a more 
astonishing process or a mightier power than in the formation of a 
plant. We are not rendered credulous by the nature, but over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the work. 

From the preceding remarks it will appear that our sun has had 
its origin in a vague nebulous mass; and from the discoveries of 
modern times, it is shown that zt has not yet quite escaped its original 
nebulous character, but is still rather in the condition of a nebulous 
body, notw ithstanding i its great effulgence. The very act of the con- 
densation of the gaseous matter before noticed, as it flows toward 
a central district, necessitates the commencement of a process which 
is rotatory, like the dimp/e or whirlpool caused by the meeting of two 
streams. Anexcess of the centrifugal force over that of the power 
of central attraction has an effect to create an outer ring, and to 
throw off particles. A grindstone may be made to revo olve with a 
rapidity sufficient to cause splinters to ‘fly from its rim and even the 
whole rim to break in pieces. Now if the rim instead of being 
formed of brittle stone, had consisted of an elastic belt, say of caout- 
chouc, what would result in such a case? Clearly a separation of 
the ring from the mass of the rotating body; it would expand some- 
what, just as the orbit of a planet in a similar position; andif other 
circumstances permitted, it would revolve round the stone as a sepa- 
rate ring at a distance where the balance or equilibrium of the 
forces would be restored. As the ring continues in motion its velo- 
city increases whenever any of its parts become detached, which 
they do, and ultimately form distinct planets, like those which revolve 
round the sun of our firmament. 

Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, are 
now single globes, broken off from revolving rings. And our sun 
too is formed from the dim nebule we have spoken of; order grows 
within him by the effect of law, and he illumines and sustains the 
worlds which gradually spring into being. Some have uneasy feel- 
ings at the idea of a process by which progress is substituted for 
creation. law for providence ; \et them know their fears are ground- 
less. Law is of itself not a substantive or independent power; is 
never separated from connection with an arranger, a first cause, an 
unorigina ed, unupheld order. 

You will have perceived that the nebule hypothesis is the true 
key to the mystery of the origin and destiny of things. In the 
heavens, as every where else, all things are in a state of change and 
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progress, and if they dissolve, it is cally that they may ches inaveal 
under new forms. 

I have thus, my dear Ahhmad, given as concisely as possible an 
outline of the marvellous discoveries that have recently been made 
by the labor of astronomers. [ am sure you will agree with me 
that no one can hear of them without having his thoughts enlarged 
and elevated by the grandeur of the subject. There may be some 
plausibility in imagining that the substances which compose the 
earth are made and fashioned by the sole agency of chemical com- 
bination, for we see the operations of Nature going on before us ; 
but it requires an effort of the mind to conceive a system of things 
beyond our vision; that we can have knowledge of, only by means 
of one of the senses; a mass of matter whose immeasurable dis- 
tance forbids an approach, and even if we were within reach of, would 
elude our grasp ; all slowly and by an invisible power moulding it- 
self into forms and bearing on it the germs of life. Yet here “the 
understanding is brought to yield its correction by the force of evi- 
dence. Neither mineralogy, chemistry, nor geology, wonderful as 
they are, nor all the operations of physical science put together, 
have the effect to produce ideas so exalted of Omnipotence as these 
discoveries of astronomy. Nothing in earthly wisdom can tend 
more to raise our thoughts to a Great First Cause,a mighty Arranger, 
a wonderful Power, the Author of law and order, the Originator, Up- 
holder and Mover. 

While | write these lines, intelligence comes to me of other and 
more wonderful discoveries being made by a newly-invented teles- 
cope of most extraordinary magnifying power. It goes farther than 
any other yet made in sounding the depths of ether and the exten- 
sive fields of sidereal matter out of which worlds and systems of 
worlds are forming and to be formed. The discoveries made by 
this telescope do not destroy the hypothesis of the gradual conden- 
sation of nebulous matter into suns and planets, but leaves farther 
research to reduce to a greater degree of certainty the mode by 
which this is accomplished. Much of the nebulous matter formerly 
discovered, and which was supposed to be the substance from which 
worlds were formed by rotary motion, are by this improved telescope 
proved to be distinct stars. Yet while, by the power of this instru- 
ment, that which was called nebulous matter is found to be com- 
posed of distinet parts or stars, by the same power new nebule are 
discovered, which are subjected to the same process in the formation 
of new systems of suns and planets with their satellites ; universes 
in the progress of arrangement! And so far from invalidating en- 
tirely the rotary system of matter, as some persons suppose, this in- 
strument aids in strengthening the belief that in strictness there is 
no one fixed star in the heavens: all the starry systems are in mo- 
tion. 

In the solar system are seen fragments of planets, asteroids as 
they are called, occupying the place of a larger body ; ; and in the 


direction of their annual and diurnal motions is recognised the 
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result of a grand creative movement by which the sun with its revolv- 
ing atmosphere has cast off, as it were by successive throes, the va- 
rious bodies of the system subsequently contracted into planets and 
a sun. 

These new discoveries give increased force to the desire to find the 
central point of attraction ; some single body of great magnitude, or 
the clustering of a great number of stars uniting into one condensed 
group, which has the power of moving with regularity the various bo- 
dies that fill the universe. This wished-for result has not yet been pro- 
duced by this instrument, the most powerful that has as yet been 
contrived ; still it leads farther than man has hitherto advanced ; and 
while its discoveries fill the mind with new wonder, will without 
doubt stimulate human ingenuity to make farther exertions to arrive 
at the desired knowledge. 

It is impossible to read these accounts of the formation of suns 
and planets from a seemingly inert mass, without acknowledging a 
superintending Spirit, a benevolent and wise Derry. No one can 
think of this constantly operating power, without seeing that his own 
existence and destiny are upheld and guided by laws which conduce 
to happiness. Here presents itself the true object of adoration and 
worship. The Berne whom we see has made and is still making all 
things, who upholds us in the place he has assigned to us on earth, 
who ; shows us the means to endow our minds with useful knowledge, 
and who gives us laws to direct us in the way to happiness, is the 
CreATOR and Disposer, who should receive our humble reverence 
and the outpouring of our hearts. 

There was a time when it was believed the world started into 
existence by the sole fiat of the ALmienry, out of nothing, and it was 
considered impious to cast a doubt on the fact. We now see good 
men not only discard this belief, but prove that the world was formed 
from preéxisting matter, and has reached its present condition by an ~ 
extremely slow but regular process ; that in its progress toward its 
present state it has undergone many changes, and the parts of which 
it is composed have more than once been entirely deranged, modi- 
fied and afterward reéstablished into order. All this has happened, 
men’s opinions have changed, yet they are not less pious than they 
were before. 

May not the day arrive,O Ahhmad! when we may permit our- 
selves to consider the method of our own creation; when, without the 
fear of being thought presumptuous, we may attempt to discover how 
human beings are made and how the vital principle is put into them ? 
It is no more irreverent to scan the ways of the Derry on one subject 
than on another. We ransack the bowels of the earth in search of 
Nature’s mysteries, and we range infinite space to seek the CreaTor 
there. We know the substances that compose our bodies; are ac- 
quainted with the workings of the organs and faculties within us ; 


but the life-giving power, the vital principle which sets all in motion, 
is yet beyond our ken. Shall we ever find it? 


New-York, fifth day of the Moon Ramadan, ? 
Year of the Hegira, 1260. § 
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Letter Eleventh, 


FROM ABD’ ALLAN OMAR, TO SEYD ANBRMAD EL HAJI, CHIEF SECRETARY OF THE CKADSZE AT CAIRO. 


In the course of our correspondence, dear Ahhmad, I have taken 
occasion to remark to you that the inhabitants of this city, indeed I 
may say of the whole country, are naturally of a serious turn of 
mind ; in fact I am not sure that I have not represented them as 
being rather dull. This is not strictly true, for on subjects relating 
to their private concerns they are remarkably quick-witted, and per- 
ceive whatever is for their advantage in the twinkling of an eye. 
You must therefore understand me to mean that they are calm in 
demeanor and deliberate in their conclusions. If they have ships 
to fit out, or merchandise to dispose of, they arrange their bargains 
with the greatest skill; estimate the profits or chance of loss in the 
most exact manner; pull their turbans over their eyes and scratch 
their heads with all the earnestness men usually show when they 
are absorbed in thought; their conversation too has little or no gayety 
in it; within doors or without, they are a sedate people, whom you 
would at once say it was very difficult to excite. With all these ex- 
ternal signs of sobriety, you will be perfectly astonished to learn they 
are the most hot-headed, fiery race of beings you ever read of. 
Certain things set them in a blaze, and then they want to fight all 
mankind. Often too they are most violent upon subjects that no 
way concern them, and seem most bent on interfering where their 
meddling will do most harm. 

It happened a few years since that the inhabitants of a neighbor- 
ing territory were discontented with their rulers and broke out into 
open rebellion. The dispute was purely local. The people of this 
country had no precise knowledge of the cause, and were not called 
upon by either party to take sides in the contest; yet no sooner did 
it come to their ears that civil discord had eolnmenend, than they 
held meetings, made violent speeches against the rulers, and passed 
votes that the inhabitants were right and their governors wrong. 
And to show their sympathy with a people who did not ask their 
assistance, flocked in crowds with arms in their hands to fight 
against those who had never done them the slightest harm. What 
is still quite wonderful, a large number of these foreign subjects, for 
whose benefit the Americans were about to risk their lives, were of 
a different religion, language and manners, and hated the Ameri- 
cans with a cordial hatred. 

The rebellion was quelled after several battles, in which many of 
the sympathizers were killed and many were taken prisoners; the 
survivors came back, resumed their usual quiet occupations, 
waiting the return of another belligerent fit. The Holy Prophet 
strengthen us! if this people have much gravity of character, the 
have an odd way of showing it. Several adv enturers of the United 
States, whose health required change of air, or for some other mo- 
tive, wandered once into a foreign state on the southern border, and 
there made settlements. Their number greatly increased, as the 
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diene was heakhy oil the soil Riakiins 4 so much so, that they be- 
came powerful; while at the same time the sovereign of their new 
abode being quite weak, they considered it very proper to take 
possession of a large quantity of his land, calling it their own by 
what they termed ‘the right of occupancy ;’ which means that it 
was theirs because they happened to live upon it. The foreign 
sovereign made a few slight attempts to recover his possessions, but 
without success; when the Americans lost no time in declaring 
themselves independent, began forthwith to exercise, the usual 
rights of sovereignty, such as seizing upon every thing that lay in 
their w: ay, besi de claiming a great deal that lay out of their way, 
and did what rulers are fond of doing, borrowed large sums of 
money, leaving the lenders to be paid by Posterity ; a personage 
who seldom or never remembers the promises of his predecessors. 
They continued in this condition several years, their numbers in- 
creasing by the accession of new adventurers, in the same state of 
health, who wanted land on the same terms, and who, having gone 
from the old country in debt, were very willing to run in debt again 
in the new. This state of things was however too prosperous to 
last; the original inhabitants had been robbed of their land so ef- 
fe sctually that nothing was left to rob, and no persons could be found 
willing to lend more money to those who referred them for pay- 
ment to one unknown to the oldest inhabitant. In short, the adven- 
turers found they could no longer continue as an independent state. 
All this time the people of the United States were looking with a 
wishful eye upon this vast territory. They did not pretend to have 
any right to it, yet as they already owned much more land than 
they knew what to do with, it was thought wise to take still more, 
for the laudable purpose of ‘ developing moral energy,’ ‘ carrying 
out great principles,’ and such like reasons as should convince others 
that they were not rapacious. 

The first step toward producing the desired end was made by 
putting themselves into a violent passion, and showing a readiness 
to quarrel. The original owner of the territory in question could 
only bluster, so he was bullied. Other powers across the Atlantic 
were threatened with war if they presumed to interfere, although 
by the way they had an equal right so to do, and the whole of the 
American nation was thrown into a most blood-thirsty attitude, 
waiting for some power against which they might direct their at- 
tacks. Unfortunately for their valor, no such power appeared ; 
none wanted the territory in question, to be burdened with its debts 
and the motley train which constituted the inhabitants; and the 
whole affair now rests in suspense, waiting the action of the gov- 
ernment of this country to decide what they shall do with the terri- 
tory after it comes into their possession. You will say there was no 
necessity of flying into a passion about this, but I must answer that 
the people of America believe it to be the best way of beginning 
their negotiations. 

I must mention another occurrence, which shows the predomi- 
nate spirit of this nation, and which arose in the conduct of a ne- 
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gotiation about certain boundaries between it and a friendly power. 
The two governments understood the subject perfectly well, and 
proceeded in a cool manner to discuss their respective claims, with 
an avowed determination to bring the matter to an amicable conclu- 
sion as soon as possible. As soon as the negotiation commenced, 
indeed some time before, this people gave evident signs of impa- 
tience ; and without stopping to enter into the full merit of the ques- 
tion, or giving time to the two negotiators to explain themselves, 
called out loudly for war, although at the time the government had 
not an army large enough to man all the forts, or a dollar in the 
treasury. Such was their desire for fight, that they were willing to 
begin a friendly discussion by giving battle; expecting that after- 
ward they should feel in a peaceful humor, and be able to resume 
the negotiation with more calmness. During the continuance of 
this threatening aspect, the other party gave no just ground of 
offence. 

The controversy was at last terminated in as quiet a way as the 
negotiation was commenced, and this belligerent spirit evaporated 
in a way so singular that I must enter into its description ; this I am 
able to do by knowledge obtained from a friend who was permitted 
to witness the proceedings. They took the foreign negotiator, who 
by the way was a great lord in his own country, and put him into a 
room in a large house in the middle of the city; then they allowed 
the inhabitants to enter this room one by one, and each person as 
he passed the ambassador gave him a hearty shake. When they 
thought the good man was sufficiently shaken, the next operation 
was to carry him to another house, where he was fed with all the 
delicacies the land could produce. At intervals one of the company 
would rise and praise him for his skill in conducting his part of the 
negotiation, and by way of giving him a signal mark of their respect, 
they cast a marked indignity on the name of their own chief ruler. 
AuvaH akbar! (Gop is most great!) this is a wouderful people! 
Peaceably-disposed persons imagined, after this excitement, the 
nation would be glad to rest; and so it would, if another subject 
had not lately arisen, which though of moderate import, may be 
made a bone of contention. 

At an immense distance toward the west, beyond what till now 
was regarded as the true limits of the United States, lies a territory 
hundreds of thousands of square miles in extent, inhabited entirely 
by savages and wild animals. The Americans claim all this region, 
chiefly on the ground that it makes part of the continent, and partly 
because they have a great desire to possess it. The English also 
lay claim to a certain portion, based upon a treaty they made with 
Spain before the United States had any pretension to the territory 
in question. They do not insist upon the right of sovereignty, but 
for the purposes of trade desire to exercise a right of joint occu- 
pancy, which they believe they are justified in asking by a variety 
of reasons which they set forth, The Americans have never an 
idea of taking less than the whole of any thing; of course they de- 
cline admitting the English on any terms, while at the same time 
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they claim still more land which joins, and which they did not think 
of before the discussion arose. 

Now the whole matter can be settled without a quarrel, and nego- 
tiations are going on between persons well qualified for the purpose ; 
so that if they are left in quietness the affair can be arranged to 
mutual satisfaction, and each party have millions of acres of land 
beyond what they will ever know what to do with. For fear how- 
ever that the negotiators will not be active, and for the laudable 
purpose of stimulating them, the usual cry of ‘ War!* is raised, 
and the rulers are called upon to assume a very warlike attitude, 
although it is well known they have not means to carry on war six 
months. 

By these and other methods the people of these United States 
contrive to keep themselves under great agitation, notwithstanding 
that in the daily routine of common life they exhibit a deal of gra- 
vity. When extraordinary occasions arise, th 1ey think it becoming 
to lay aside their habitual way of acting, get up a high steam of 
fury first, and decide afterward. They imagine that a gust of pas- 
sion clears the intellect, and that the greater the rage the cooler the 
reason. 

1 know not how to account for these sudden outbreaks of passion, 
which are perceptible in persons who are habitually calm, without 
supposing that even with an amiable character one may possess ill 
feelings, which are held in reserve for special purposes. My reflec- 
tion on this point receives a happy illustration from a tale of the 
Arabian poet Antar, which I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of transcribing. 

When Gop finished creating the earth, which Satan regarded in 
the hope of possessing it for himself, he determined to give crea- 
tion a master. He therefore formed man in his own image, trans- 
mitted to him the breath of life by touching his forehead with his 
finger, showed him the garden of Eden, which he was to inhabit, 
named the animals which were to be subject to him, made known 
the fruits he was to nourish himself with, and then passed away to 
sow those thousands of worlds which fill infinite space. Gop had 
hardly departed when Satan entered, to have a nearer view of man, 
who, fatigued with his creation, had fallen into a profound sleep. 
He examined man in all his details with malignant attention, which 
was augmented by beholding the perfection of his form and the 
matchless harmony of all the parts; still he could do him no physi- 
cal harm, for the Spirit of Gop watched over him. He was about 
to go away in despair, seeing he was not able to possess the body 
and destroy the soul, when he bethought him to touch man lightly 
with the end of his finger. Having felt some time, he came to the 
breast, which on touching gave forth a hollow sound. ‘Ah!’ said 
he with exultation, ‘here is an empty space. I will fill it with 
passions.’ 


New-York, eighteenth day of the Moon Ramadan, 
ear of the Hegira, 1260. 5 
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Stanzas: Never Fear. 


TARAS A SG NEVER FEAR. 
BY WILLIAM PITT PALME 


Tt. 


In the journey of life never falter nor fear, 

Though danger may threaten an ambush of woes ; 
If plainly the pathway of duty appear, 

Right on! though it lead through a forest of foes. 


Il. 


The clouds that loom up in the distance so cold, 
Are blessings there falling in silvery showers ; 

And the vales far away, now so drear to behold, 
Will change as you near them to vistas of flowers. 


Tit. 


Yet should welkin and landscape but deepen the gloom 
They wore at the first, as the distant you win ; 
Why then let gay Hope, like the fire-fly, illume 
The gloom of the outward with beams from within. 


Iv. 


And ponder not solely of Self as you go, 

For thousands, your brothers, move on by your side ; 
Have a smile for their gladness, a tear for their wo, 

A shame in their weakness, a pride in their pride. 


v. 


Lend a hand to the feeble that totters to fall, 
Speak cheer to the weary, o’erburthened with care, 
From youth’s eager lip snatch the chalice of gall, 
From beauty’s charmed footfall the myrtle-wreathed snare. 


vi. 


Let us strive, though of dust unto dust to return, 

As the flower to the sod whence it sprang to the day, 
That all yet to traverse life’s desert may learn 

Our course by the roses we left on the way. 


vil. 


Though rugged the pathway and darkened the goal, 
With Hope for the future and Conscience the past, 

Never fear, never doubt in the depths of the soul, 
That spite of fate all will be well at the last! 
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THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1688. 


-* 


TneRE can be no more worthy undertaking than the defence of 
good men who have passed from the earth and can no longer defend 
themselves. There isa liability that as freedom of opinion becomes 
prevalent, it should be perverted to captious censures of compara- 
tively trivial faults in noble characters. We have lately heard some 
of the noblest leaders in our own Revolution publicly assailed ; and 
if these things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry? If while their forms are hardly mingled with their mother 
earth; while we can almost see their venerable countenances among 
us, the voice of disparagement begins to be heard, what must we 
expect when the fresh remembrance of their noble deeds shall have 
somewhat faded from the minds of men? It is becoming the duty 
of every man who loves his country and the memory of her departed 
worthies, to maintain inviolate the fame of the latter in which is so 
deeply concerned the honor of the former. With the hope of cast- 
ing some reflex influence in favor of the founders of our own liber- 
ties, we have attempted the defence of a Revolution based upon the 
same great principles with that which delivered our country from an 
ignominious oppression. We are not unaware that far abler pens 
have been employed upon this topic; but our feeble effort may pos- 
sibly act the part of the ancient pedagogue in conducting the reader 
to an investigation of higher authorities. Our aim will have been 
attained if we shall succeed in exciting a new interest in one of the 
most important eras of English history. 

The prime end of government is defined by the best living essayist 
to be the protection of the persons and property of men. If this be 
so; if kings do not rule by divine right; if the final cause of all 
government be not the greatest happiness of those in authority, then 
is there a certain degree of peril to the public rights and liberties, 
which will justify a revolution. 

This principle will hold good with respect to every possible obli- 
gation of obedience, social as well as civil. It is the duty of a child 
in general to obey his parents. But circumstances may justify him 
in oppusing, nay even taking the life of that parent. It is the duty 
of a sailor or soldier to obey his captain. But cruelty may, and 
often does justify resistance. In ecclesiastical affairs, it is probably 
the duty of suffragans and laymen to obey their primate. Yet some 
very good churchmen have lately proceeded to the frightful ex- 
tremity of deposition. Indeed, notthe most bigoted stickler for the 
jure divinum prerogative and passive obedience, can fail to perceive 
that by certain excesses of tyranny society is virtually resolved into 
its original elements, and may proceed, on the strength of first prin- 
ciples, to the modification or erection of a government. 
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The question before us then must depend mainly on this inquiry: 
Had James so far perilled the liberties of England, as to justify the 
invitation extended to William and Mary ? 

It should be remembered at the outset, that the English people 
had been so shamed and chagrined by the follies and vices of the 
court of the Second Charles, that in their exultation at delivery from 
that contemptible libertine, they were ready to endure much from 
James. ‘It is probable,’ says Hume, concerning James, ‘ that had 
he used his dispensing power without declaring it, no inquiries would 
have been made, and time would have reconciled the nation to this 
dangerous exercise of his prerogative.’ Again, he says, ‘ The nation 
seemed disposed of themselves to resign their liberties, had he not 
at the same time made an attempt upon their religion; and he 
might even have succeeded in surmounting at once both their liber- 
ties and their religion, had he proceeded with common prudence and 
discretion.’ It was a nation so drunk with loyalty, and debased into 
such slavish sentiments of passive obedience, that the tyranny of 
James in four short years succeeded in rousing to madness. 

The simple fact of his known religious faith, when we consider 
the amazingly proselyting spirit of that faith, might well have been 
considered strong prima-facie evidence of his designs. ‘Among all 
the paradoxes in politics which have been advanced by some among 
us,’ says one of Addison’s Freeholders, thirty years later, ‘ there is 
none so absurd and shocking to the most ordinary understanding, as 
that it is possible for Great-Britain to be quietly governed by a 
Popish sovereign.’ Again, among the ridiculous credenda which he 
has pat into the mouths of the Tories, is this: ‘ That we may safely 
rely upon the promises of one whose religion allows him to make 
them, and at the same time allows him to break them.’ The second 
of the two resolutions transmitted by the Commons to the Lords, 
just after the departure of James to France, expresses their anxiety 
for the Protestant faith, which every Englishman considered part 
and parcel of his liberties. The Commons resolve ‘that experience 
had shown it to be inconsistent with the safety and welfare of the Pro- 
testant religion to be governed by a Popish prince.’ Experience 
was their only guide. ‘ But,’ says De Lingard, (whose bigotted Catho- 
licism enhances the value of his unwilling testimony,) ‘his (James’) 
was a mind on which the lessons of experience were thrown away.’ 

The undissembled and violent efforts of James for the establish- 
ment of Papacy were so numerous that we are at a loss where to 
begin the list. It shall however be arranged nearly chronologically. 
There is no necessity here for Cicero’s admonition, ‘ Momento quo- 
dam dispensare? Every outrage would claim the precedence in 
such an arrangement. First however His Majesty contrived to reap 
a share of infamy from purely secular matters. 

The first object of the king on his accession was money. He 
thought fit to leave the souls of his heretical subjects in quiet peril, 
without the pale of the church, until he had bestowed due care upon 
their worldly goods. The Parliament grant to Charles the Second, 


of half the excise and the entire customs, had expired at his death. 
VoL. XXIX, 6 
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But James, though dissuaded by his most dpundnnit aviemn, chose to 
take the advice of that imbecile, cowardly savage, George Lord 
Jefferies, and ordered the levy of the usual duties, till the sitting of 
the next parliament. ‘That such a measure was illegal,’ says Lin- 
gard, ‘did not admit of doubt.’ ‘The grant was now expired,’ 
says Hume, * nor had the successor any right to levy these branches 
of revenue.’ Lingard’s Catholicism often biassed his judgment in 
favor of James. Hume's tory prejudices were such ascould lead 
him to find an apology for C harles’ part in the infamous execution 
of Sidney. Such testimony from such witnesses, Whately tells us, 
is the strongest that can be offered. We pass by the open and inso- 
lent procession of James to the Mass. This transaction, even had 
it not been a flagrant violation of the laws of England, might still, 
when his motives for temporizing were considered, have well raised 
suspicions of the obstinate determination of the king. But he did 
not long content himself with mere insults. 

As if to fill up the measure of these, however, before advancing 
farther, an ambassador was despatched to Rome to make humble 
submission to the Pope, and implicitly to offer His Holiness the ser- 
vices of the English people. So fool-hardy did this appear, that 
Innocent, who had just shown his spirit and courage by an obstinate 
contest with the most powerful sovereign in Europe, shrank from 
encouraging James, and ‘ prudently advised him,’ says Hume, ‘ not 
to be too precipitate in his measures, nor rashly attempt what re- 
peated experience might convince him was impracticable.’ 

His Majesty now turned his attention, despite of admonition, to 
the favorite scheme of his whole life. ‘The Test Act was in the way. 
But suddenly the torturing, burning spirit of Popery appeared i in the 
strange garb of toleration. James thought it oppressive that any 
of bis dear people should be excluded from office for so small a 
matter as their religious belief. He wished for universal liberty of 
conscience. He had no desire that the Catholic faith should be ex- 
alted above that of the National Church; notthe least, but only that 
they might be allowed toleration. 

And he proceeded to illustrate his principles,and to prove his 
sincerity, by introducing four Catholic lords into the privy-council ; 
by taking the privy- -seal from Halifax and giving it to one of those 
lords ; by giving to Bellasis Rochester’s place in the treasury; Ro- 
chester, against whom his Majesty declared he had no objection but 
his faith; by forcing Sunderland to choose between his religion and 
his office; by dismissing Clarendon, the best friend he ever had ; 
by sending a second solemn embassy to the Pupe, and receiving His 
Holiness’ nuncio at Windsor, although by act of Parliament all com- 
munication with the court of Rome was declared treason ; ; by the 


public consecration of four Catholic bishops; by committing the en- 
tire government of Ireland to the most bigoted Catholics ; ‘ by trans- 
ferring,’ to use Hume’s words, ‘ every great office in England, civil 
and military, from the hauds of the Protestants ;’ by reéstablishing 
the High Commission Court, a monument of the shame of England, 


even when used in defence of the national faith; by prosecuting 
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before that court the Bishop of London for refusing to violate his 
ordination vows; by attempting to force the University of Cam- 
bridge to confer degrees on a Benedictine; by violently imposing a 
Catholic president upon Magdalen College at Oxford; and to cap 
the climax in this long array of proofs, by the prosecution of the 
seven bishops. 

The superlative insolence as well as the injustice of this last trans- 
action renders it worthy of a particular notice. ‘When the changes 
in the secret councils of the king,’ says Sir James Mackintosh, in 
the introduction to his vivid account of this affair, ‘had rendered 
them most irreconcilable to the national sentiments, and the general 
discontent produced by progressive encroachment had quietly grown 
into disaffection, nothing was wanting to the most unfortunate result 
of such an alienation, but that an infatuated government should ex- 
hibit to the public thus disposed, one of those tragic spectacles of 
justice violated, of religion menaced, of innocence oppressed, of un- 
armed dignity outraged, with all the conspicuous solemnities of 
abused law, in the persons of men of exalted rank and venerated 
functions, who encounter wrongs and indignities with mild intre- 
pidity.’ Sir James is not horror-struck without good cause. It 
was quite enough that a statute, which had been held inviolate till it 
seemed sacred in the eyes of Englishmen, should be wantonly set 
aside. It was quite enough, that, after a year’s intermission, the 
obnoxious declaration should be obstinately republished. But, when 
not content with insult, the king proceeded to injury; when an im- 
perious order was issued for reading the humiliation of the National 
Church from her own sacred desks; when the venerable primate 
and six of his suffragans were sent to ignominious confinement in 
the Tower; the tide of commotion swelled to the breaking, and the 
king found reason to rejoice that he might, by the mercy of English 
vengeance, end his days at St. Germaine, and not like his father, on 
a scaffold, in front of Whitehall. 

Indeed, His Majesty seems to have been possessed with a strange 
infatuation touching the attachment of the English people to their 
church. He could remember how, when released from the tyranny 
of his father, they had quietly compromised the interests of the 
establishment, under the vigorous but glorious reign of the Protector. 
He had seen how, when released from that iron rule, they had hooted 
all of the church but its outward forms from their midst in a national 
debauch; and he fondly hoped that a people who had quietly sur- 
rendered their faith, once to the Roundheads and again to the 
strumpets, might, by the change of a few articles of belief, and a 
very few external forms, return to the communion of the venerable 
Mother Church. But he forgot that transient freaks of caprice, or 
even of impiety, are no better tests for the character of a nation than 
for that of an individual; and above all, that men will often willingly 
grant what they never will surrender to violence. It was to no 
purpose that the king asseverated his simple design of toleration. 
The rabble in the streets could not be so imposed upon. All trifling 
differences lost their interest, and the stern spirit of the yeomen, and 
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the liberal heart of the tradesmen, and the blunt patriotism of the 
fox-hunting gentry, who had long stood faithful to the family of the 
king, and the obstinacy of Cambridge with even the obsequiousness 
of Oxford, and the loyalty of the Commons, and the pride of the 
Lords, combined to inform the king in an audible voice that all other 
ties are gossamer to that of a common peril. ‘ This,’ says Lingard, 
(and it little matters whether in earnest or in irony,) ‘ filled up the 
measure of his offences.’ Had Mr. Fox lived to complete his thrill- 
ing Fragment, the eloquence which was warmed by the judicial 
murder of Sidney should have glowed to an intense flame. The 
indignation of the amiable Mackintosh was, as we have seen, wrought 
to its pitch. But no historian has yet done justice to the conduct of 
James. The patience of even patient Englishmen could endure no 
longer. Patience was becoming perfidy to themselves and their 
children. The king had been filling the vials of wrath from his very 
accession. 

We have heard of the inexorable tyranny of the Conqueror. We 
have read of the iron despotism of Henry the Second and Henry the 
Eighth, and the imperious rule of Elizabeth, and the fool-hardy 
aggressions of Charles the First. But never, we believe, has the 
utmost ingenuity of English kingcraft contrived to pack so many 
point-blank insults to their constitution into the brief space of forty- 
five months. 

The heir apparent to the throne had been educated, after the 
straitest sect of his religion, a Papist. James was known to be on 
terms of the most suspicious intimacy with Louis of France, a 
monarch whose practice was first the church, then the people. The 
English nation knew the temper of Catholic princes. They had 
heard of the devotedness of Philip the Second; of Maximilian of 
Bavaria, whose Jesuit teachers swayed his sceptre as they did their 
own crosiers; of Ferdinand the Second, perilling his crown for his 
faith ; of Sigismund, renouncing his crown for his faith. With such 
examples staring them in the face, it had been worse than madness 
to delay. After having, in a crisis which would have justified a 
radical change in the line of succession, contented themselves with 
simply passing along that line to the first worthy man in it, it is too 
much that the authors of the Revolution should be now arraigned 
for not obviating the most appalling dangers without infringing 
upon a single feature of the government. 


HOPE: A FRAGMENT. 


‘As the bright sun with cheerful light 
Breaks forth upon the glade, 

And makes the dew-drops sparkle bright, 
Along the shining blade ; 

Let Hore vouchsafe a sweet reprieve 
To all thy bosom’s fears, 

Add lustre to thy light of eve, 
And sunshine to its tears. 


- 
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THE GHOST-+PL 


I. 


Tom Goopwin was an actor man, | 
‘Old Drury’s’ pride and boast 

In all the light and sprite-ly parts, 
Especially the Ghost. 


Il. 


Now Tom was very fond of drink, | 
Of almost every sort, 
Comparative and positive, 
From porter up to port. 


III. 


But grog, like ‘ grief, is fatal stuff 
For any man to sup; | 
For when it fails to pull him down, 
It ’s sure to ‘ blow him up.’ 


a 


Iv. 


And so it fared with ghostly Tom, 
Who day by day was seen 

A-swelling, ’t ill (as lawyers say) 
He fairly ‘lost his lean.’ 


At length the manager observed 
‘ He ’d better leave his post,’ 

And said, ‘ he played the very deuse 
Whene’er he played the Ghost.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Vv. 
vr. | 
‘°T was only ’t other night he saw 
A ‘loafer’ swing his hat, 
And heard him cry, ‘ By all the oer 
The Ghost is getting fat!’ 


vit. | 


* "'T would never do, the case was plain; | 
His eyes he could r’t shut: 

Ghosts should n’t make the people laugh, | 
And Tom was quite a butt.’ 


The Ghost-Player : 


AYER: A 
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BALLAD. 


Vitr. 


Tom’s actor-friends said ne’er a word 
To cheer his drooping heart ; 

Though more than one was burning up 
With zeal to ‘ take his part.’ 


Ix. 


Tom argued very plausibly ; 
He said he did n’t doubt 

That Hamuet’s father drank and grew, 
In years, a little ‘ stout.’ 


x. 


‘ And so, ’t was natural,’ he said, 
‘And quite a proper plan, 

To have his spirit represent 
A portly sort of man.’ 


xI. 


*T was all in vain; the manager 
Said he was not in sport, 

And, like a gen’ral, bade poor Tom 
Surrender up his forte. 


xIt. 


‘ He ’d do perhaps, in ‘ heavy parts 
Might answer for a Monk, 

Or porter to the Elephant, 
To carry round his trunk : 


xItt. 


‘ But in the Ghost, his day was past — 
He ’d never do for that ; 

A Ghost might just as well be dead 
As plethorie and fat! 


xIv. 


Alas! next day poor Tom was found 
As stiff as any post ; 

For when he lost ‘ his character,’ 
He soon ‘ gave up the Ghost !’ 
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THE REIGN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Henri Graubnér was a native of Lyons. His father was a mem- 
ber of that anomalous body, the Parliament of Paris, in the year 
1756. Onthe day when Louis the Fifteenth came down to the Hall 
of Assembly, and ‘in a bed of justice’ commanded them to register 
his arbitrary edicts against the Jansenists, he resigned his place. He 
thus incurred the displeasure of the sovereign, and speedily suf- 
fered in the confiscation of his estates. With the little which he 
contrived to rescue from the general wreck of his patrimony, he re- 
tired to Lyons, and sought occupation and support in trade. He 
never returned to public life, but in his last days he found a rare 
delight in infusing into the mind of his son his own principles, and 
striving to im plant i in his breast a personal and vindictive hatred of 
the roy val family. 

The exclusiveness of the Great had already at this time been 
compelled to relax; and it was not surprising therefore that the 
youth descended from a family originally noble should have been 
received on familiar terms at the chateau of the Count de Chabotte. 
In his boyhood he was the play-mate of Auguste, and his rival in 
every manly exercise. When they were separated by the departure 
of Auguste to study in a German University, Henri found in the 
daughter of the barona companion. They were nearly of the same 
age, and in the innocence of youth they frolicked and chatted toge- 
ther without restraint. But as their understandings developed, a 
vague suspicion simultaneously entered their minds, at first to mar 
and then to interrupt their frank intercourse ; and so it was not long 
before Emilie discovered that her feelings were fast becoming en- 
listed too warmly in her handsome and manly associate. This dis- 
covery gave her infinite pain, both on her own account and on his. 
Carefully trained, and being much loved by her father, she had im- 
perceptibly imbibed his intensely loyal spirit, and felt all his reve- 
rence for high lineal descent. Being possessed of self-respect in an 
eminent degree by nature, its union with the family pride of educa- 
tion rendered her haughty and sometimes even supercilious. It 
may readily be conceived then that she could regard with little com- 
placency a suitor whose house in its palmy days had never been on 
an equality with hers, and now could hardly resent the title of ple- 
beian. She endeavored therefore to-stifle the rising sentiment in 
her bosom, and the change in her deportment which followed awoke 
Henri to his attachment and its hopelessness. Nature had bestowed 
ou him all that ardor of passion which usually accompanies a gene- 
rous spirit, while no early discipline had given him its control. 

Mingled wrath and sorrow now agitated his impetuous bosom, 
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but his ire was directed chiefly against the monarch whose grand- 
father had ruined his house. Amid this storm of contending emo- 
tions, with no purpose but escape from the scenes of his unhappi- 
ness, he had come up to Paris. The unsettled state of the capital 
was ill-calculated to restore his mental equilibrium, but his excited 
feelings found some relief in exhausting his energy against the gov- 
ernment. Hesoon became influential in some of the uffiliated clubs 
of the Jacobins, and in the year 1791 he ventured to raise his voice 
in the parent society. At the time we encounter him on the eve of 
the tenth of August, in his garret, awaiting the rising of the com- 
munes, his long-continued and morbid excitement was at its height, 
and threatened, if not diverted or checked, to eventuate in perma- 
nent derangement. 

We have heard his voice in the Jacobins, crying for the death of 
the king. Nerved by the fell purpose of regicide, he was among 
the foremost in the attack on the palace, and performed exploits to 
which in his calmer mood he had been utterly incompetent. In the 
confusion of the struggle, having struck down with his own hand 
one of the most intrepid of the Swiss guards, whose heroism on 
that day will never be forgotten, he forced his way into the Tuille- 
ries, and found himself in that long and elegant suite of chambers, 
where the luxurious gayeties of the court had so often been dis- 
played. It led directly to the private apartments of the queen. 
The last military defenders of the doors had fallen, but there still 
remained some of the faithful royalists, who early in the day had 
gathered around the king, and who had lingered in the palace after 
his departure to the Assembly. 

While Henri was bursting into every apartment, with the deter- 
mination of killing the king, though he sacrificed himself upon the 
swords of his attendants, a side-door from an ante-chamber opened, 
and an old noble passed out. Without a moment’s deliberation or 
inquiry, the insurgent, enraged by his ineffectual search for his des- 
tined victim, struck at him with his pike. Thus attacked, the vete- 
ran drew his sword, and they clashed arms at once. The skill and 
energy of the noble was impaired by age, but the rashness with 
which the younger assailant exposed himself rendered the contest 
for a long time doubtful. It was at the moment when Henri, who 
had received a cut in his sword-arm, had collected himself for a 
decisive attack, and the baron’s failing strength had begun to yield 
to the onset, that the door by which he had entered was violently 
thrown back, and a fair girl rushed in. It was Emilie, the daughter 
of the baron. Her quick ear had caught the sharp clang of weapons, 
and in an agony of apprehension she had ventured to follow him. 
As she saw at a glance his faltering condition, she threw herself 
between the combatants, and falling before the foe, she besought 
him to spare her parent. But what!—could it be? Inthe begrimed 
and blondy desperado whom she supplicated did she behold him 
whose features pride and time and absence had in vain striven to 
efface from her soul! He saw her; he staggered back ; the pallor 
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of death overspr nel hie face ; his arm nies nerveless, and with 
a faint cry, ‘ Emilie!’ he sank apparently lifeless on the floor. 

When he recovered his consciousness he found himself still lying 
on the marble pavement, but there were now corpses around him, 
and it was evident that a sanguinary struggle had taken place over 
his body, and that he had been regarded as dead by both parties. 
Bound lightly about his clotted forehead was a lady’s handkerchief. 
He took it off; as he did so, a paper dropped fronf the folds. He 
took it up. It simply said : ‘ They have broken down the gates. I 
must leave you. Gop have mercy on you!’ He rose and tottered 
to the window. It looked out on the broad court of the Carousel. 
The signs of carnage were recent: here a confused heap of bodies 
showed where the mob had first been checked by the steady fire of 
the Swiss; there the long line of corpses marked the spot of their 
own martyrdom. A few hours before, he would have contemplated 
the sad tokens with fiendish exultation ; but now he felt other senti- 
ments rising within him. The man of blood was become humane. 
And what had worked this wondrous transformation? It was the 
secret and mysterious influence of woman. Her tone, her look, her 
words of interest. The outcast felt that the ban of society was not 
on him, for the heart of another far above him, and whom he had 
deemed indifferent, if not scornful, beat in unison with his own: he 
had read it in her earnest gaze of recognition; he was assured of 
it by her brief message. The declarations of affection have a lan- 
guage of their own. With this delightful consciousness came also 
a perception of his inhumanity. Rage had made him see things 
through a distorted medium, and had congealed all his tender feel- 
ings. He discovered at the same moment the groundlessness of his 
despair, and the horrible conclusion to which it was tending. Even 
had he felt no love for Emilie, yet the intimate presence of a fair 
high-minded woman, the companion of his boyhood, would have 
had a mollifying effect on him. An involuntary comparison would 
have forced itself into his mind, and he would have realized at once 
the distance he had wandered, not only from the paths of propriety, 
but of humanity. 

When the judgment of a man whom hasty impulses naturally 
guide is overborne by passion, all his evil promptings have un- 
checked sway. If we look at this man at such a time, we shall vote 
him the most wicked of his race. We shall err, however; for when 
circumstances raise Reason a little from her subjection, the transition 
to her former ascendancy is rapid. No lingering struggle is gone 
through with, but at once, like a rightful lord, judgment presides. 
But a due balance of mind is not gained at once, for there is fre- 
quently an error in the very opposite direction, from the former 
lapse ; and thus it was that as Henri emerged from the palace he 
felt a rising repugnance, not only to the excesses of the revolution, 
but to the revolution itself. Joy and sorrow, hope and fear, now 
alternately elevated and depressed him; and unconsciously he suf- 
fered himself to be borne along by a crowd which issued from a 
street which is now the Rue-Royale. Throwing on high their brawny 
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arms, and brandishing their rude weapons, yet dripping with gore, 
they sang the ‘ Ca Ira’ and shouted‘ Deathtothe king!’ The shout 
roused Henri. He trembled as he thought that such had been his 
own watch-word only the night before, and he endeavored to extri- 
cate himself from the mass. But his efforts were unsuccessful, and 
he was carried with them toward the Assembly: there it was said 
the king was. As they approached the place, the very crowd verified 
the rumor, and with difficulty the first of this new column, among 
whom was Henri, gained entrance to the galleries. 

It was the twilight of evening. As he entered a faint light was 
glimmering through the glass in the highdome. It grew more clear 
and intense. Then the broad sashes were flung open, and the great 
chandelier descended. Its glare flashed into every corner of the 
gloomy building, and revealed a scene altogether unique in history. 
Opposite to him, on the long and rising benches, sat the representa- 
tives of that renowned party, so often traduced, so little understood, 
the Girondists. But they were at this time a splendid company, 
for they were apparently in the zenith of their fame and success. 
Joy diffused itself among them as they heard of the great victory. 
Hope brightened their anxious countenances. 

here were the intellectual heads of those philosophers who had 
started the revolution; whose writings had wrung and urged to 
madness the hearts of millions; whose speculations, modified and 
corrected by nothing but classic experience, contemplated with rap- 
ture a pure democracy as a model republic, and whose philanthropy 
would embrace under its beneficent influence all the world. Sad 
indeed was it that their ignorance of practical detail not only made 
the country a sufferer, but themselves martyrs. And there too was 
that fair array of orators whose eloquence, lingered over even now 
with mournful admiration, adorned and illustrated a philosophy so 
humane, so mistaken. 

Glowing with no generous emotions, but darkly lowering like the 
legions of the lost, the ranks of the Jacobins frowned down from 
their lofty seats on all below. The success of republicanism brought 
but little satisfaction to them. The triumph of all was not the vic- 
tory of a party. Already the insatiable craving for sole domination 
was gnawing within; already the fierce thirst for blood, which, as in 
beasts, grows by indulgence, was consuming them. Their whole 
being was engrossed by one absorbing contemplation; their eyes 
gleamed with an unnatural fire. The firm compression of the lip, 
the knitted brow, every lineament, bespoke that resolute determina- 
tion, so awful, so invincible, and which, in an hour of unexampled 
confusion, a reign of terror, was to make them supreme. 

Prominent among them stood Robespierre. Emerging from his 
concealment when the dropping fire of the musketry told that the 
heat of conflict was over, he came to claim the credit of the day. 
His melancholy face exhibited no trace of feeling; hard, passion- 
less, like a statue, his very smile froze as the smile of death. No 
conjuncture bewildered his clear sagacity, no adversity appalled his 


steady will. Around this solemn mah the dread cohorts gathered. 
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He was their unswerving duende: die eas: chief; the incor- 
ruptible. 

Between these two factions was the body of neutrals. The mot- 
ley throng shrank from the sinister glances of the Jacobins, but 
were not uniformly allured by the benevolent aspect of the Giron- 
dists. High over all appeared the illustrious Vergniaud, the pride 
of the Gironde; the most accomplished orator of the Assembly ; 
destined to be a martyr to true liberty. Through all that troubled 
day he had maintained his equanimity. Serene amid the tumult, 


«he calmed their rage and governed their course. 


In a temporary enclosure on his right was a group which excited 
the attention of all, and the commiseration of many. There were 
the representatives of those imperial and royal houses which had 
survived centuries, and for two hundred years had been foes. But 
when at length their proud eminence seemed secure and confirmed 
by the union of Austria and France, in the persons of Louis the 
Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette; behold the issue! It was a sub- 
lime lesson upon the instability of human grandeur. 

In that little narrow seat, which they were happy to be permitted 
to occupy alone, exposed to contumely and the object of pity, 
was Maria Theresa’s daughter and the grandson of the Grand 
Monarque. She held in her arms the infant Dauphin. Unconscious 
of the horrors around him, the boyslept. Tears dropped fast upon 
his innocent face from his mother’s eyes. She thought of the home 
of her ancestors, of her own shining court; she looked forward to 
the dark dungeon. She shuddered with strange forebodings. The 
mild and excellent Louis beheld his people with a benignant eye, for he 
felt that he had striven to be their father; and secure in the posses- 
sion of a good conscience, he endured their i ignominies with dignity. 
The demon phalanx of Jacobins laughed as they looked on him. 
He confronted them with calm and indignant severity. The ma- 
jesty of his mien indicated his august lineage. 

Such was the varied assembly which met Henri’s view. When 
he entered, the house was comparatively quiet. There was a mo- 
mentary lull in the storm. 

The session, during the time that the result of the Battle of the 
People was doubtful, was indescribable. At the first discharge of 
musketry a profound silence prevailed ; but when the stunning re- 
verberations of the cannon, peal upon peal, shook the building to 
its foundations, consternation aroused them from their stupor. 
Some, in a paroxysm of fear, rose to flee; others awaited the con- 
clusion with Roman firmness ; while the greater part sought to re- 
assure their shaken spirits by indulging in frantic declamations. 
The mob soon burst the doors of the galleries, and came roaring in 
like the hoarse breakers of the sea. At intervals, deputations from 
the municipality, accompanied by squads of rough and brutal men, 
fresh from the strife, and grim with blood, crowded to the bar, de- 
manding, with savage gestures toward him, the death of the king. 
Suddenly the firing grew louder and more sustained. All paused ; 
it was the crisis of their fate. There was a sharp volley, and then 
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the firing ceased. Then came a rush at the gallery dean and then 
the deafening voice of the people drowned all other noises, and pro- 
claimed the fate of the monarchy. An hour had now elapsed since 
the determination of the strife, and as we have said, deputies had 
recovered their natural appearance, and the house was calm. 

For a time, as if exhausted by the alarms of the day, they con- 
tinued talking to each other, and seemed hesitating to act. But 
soon the distant and growing clamor of the rabble, who choked 
every avenue to the house, announced the approach of some new 
element of disorder. Reluctantly as Henri had entered, he had 
hardly done so, and looked around, before he became deeply inter- 
ested. He now bent over the gallery and watched the proceedings 
with intense eagerness. Presently he saw the doors next the Ja- 
cobin side open, and preceded by a large concourse, fierce-looking, 
but less outrageous in their dress and deportment than their prede- 
cessors, appeared the monarch of the day. His form, gigantic in 
stature, athletic, gross, but commanding, loomed up amid the sur- 
rounding multitude, and provoked a rapturous welcome from the 
galleries, in which many on the floor joined. He came with the 
air and the words of a conqueror, to command the dethronement of 
the king and the calling of a national convention. A member rose 
to speak. It was the Girondist, Brissot. Danton raised his arm; 
in the name of the sovereign people he hurled forth the most auda- 
cious menaces against traitors; and even while the swell of his 
thundering voice yet smote upon their ears, the deputies dissolved 
the assembly. 

Henri lingered behind the departing mob to avoid the crush. 
While watching the retiring Girondists, for he now felt a predomi- 
nant sympathy with them, his attention was arrested by a familiar 
face, and he recognized his old companion Auguste. His first im- 
pulse was to call out to him, but then bitter reflections crowded on 
his mind. He remembered all that had intervened during the years 
of their separation, and he would have left without addressing him. 
But Auguste, struck by noticing a man-so intently observing him, 
on that day of suspicion, turned full upon him. In a moment he 
saw who it was. A smile of gratification passed over his features, 
and coming toward him in the warmest manner, he saluted Henri, 
and requested him to meet him in the base court. There in a few 
moments the friends met. They embraced, and as they walked 
slowly toward Auguste’s hotel, the happiness of their meeting dis- 


pelled their cares and anxieties. B. G. P. 


CONSOLATION IN AGE: FROM THE SCOTTISH 


O wHEN we leave this habitation, 

We'll depart with a good commendation ; 
We’ll go hand in hand, I wiss, 
To a better home than this, 

To make room for the next generation. 








— 





To a City Pump. 
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BY A. PENX. 


*Waost acommodious pump’ The handle within reach of the smallest child ‘2 'T. Hoox. 


Tt. 


O Pump! that workest with an iron will, 
(Thy well-forged handle justifies the phrase,) 

I’ve known thee long, and come to try my skill, 
Though late, in weaving stanzas to thy praise. 

The neighboring housemaids know thee too, full well, 
And oft have fondled thy familiar spout, 

While jaunty aprons swiftly rose and fell, 
In unison with arms, red, bare and stont. 


It. 


The prim, spruce maid who lives at number four, 
The slattern wench who hails from number six, 
The Irish slouch, with followers half a score, 
And the pert lad who stops with Mrs. Mix; 
The pursy black, so lordly and so late, 
The seedy hostler and the grocer’s boy, 
And the strange man that has the shambling gait, 
In turn thy daily services employ. 


Itr 


The beggar flings his wallet at thy base, 
Nor humbly asks, but straight demandeth he, 
That thou should’st minister unto his case, 
And grasps thine arm as freemen grasp the free ! 
Yon bloated wretch, against thee staggering plump, 
In dreary hat and uuregenerate coat, 
Evokes the gurgling spirit of the pump, 
And straightway sends it hissing down his throat. 


Iv. 


And now, O Pump! thou ’rt robed as Winter is, 
Ice-ribbed, and crowned with a tiara of snows ; 
The frost, grotesque, illumes thy sober phiz, 
And tips with pendent icicle thy nose. 
The overflowing and abundant tide, 
Frozen in dangerous hillocks at thy feet, 
Gives careless comers an unlucky slide, 
When bruiséd heads untender kerb-stones meet. 


Vv 


The vigorous plying of incessant hands 
Hath worn thy handle till it shines amain, 
And thy poor nozzle, clasped by iron bands, 
Will soon be sought by wondering maids in vain. 
Thy blessings have been bounteously poured out, 
Morn, noon and night, through many a weary day, 
Till time and use have quite destroyed thy spout, 
And left thee now an emblem of decay. 





. 
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vi. 


Ye Naiad votaries of this frail machine, 
Pause, and reflect upon its fallen state ! 
Time’s warning finger on the pump is seen, 
Which points no less to your impending fate. 
Bethink you, slipshod nymphs! and thinking, pray 
That when life’s sorrowing troubles all are o’er, 
You may awake to hail a brighter day, 
Where toil shall cease and pumps be worked no more. 


vit. 


Decay strides onward with resistless power ; 
Man trembles at the dread destroyer’s name, 
And at the last inevitable hour, 
Sinks in dismay, and owns its awful claim. 
Kings, empires, worlds obey the great behest, 
And disappear beneath the stream of time, 
Submerged, in one incongruous mass to rest 
With thee, O Pump! and this elegiac rhyme. 


THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ACTRESS. 


IN A LETTER FROM AN ENGLISHMAN TO A F 


You ask me for my opinion of the new American actress. I have 
had a good opportunity during the last two weeks of gathering the 
means of fulfilling your request. I have been in Boston while the 
boards of the two principal theatres have been occupied with the 
performances of Mrs. Mowatt, and our old acquaintance, Mrs. 
Cuartes Kean. I have seen them both repeatedly, and have 
watched the effect of the acting of each upon their audiences. 
Both have been playing to what is technically termed a ‘ good busi- 
ness.’ Both have had staunch friends and advocates among the 
leaders of fashion; (yes, do not smile; there are such characters 
even in Yankee-land;) and both have terminated their engage- 
ments with éclat. Mrs. Kean has been supported by her husband, 
who, although he holds a higher histrionic position at home than 
she has ever attained, is looked upon as a very secondary person- 
age in this country. Mrs. Mowatt has been associated with a young 
actor named Davenport, who has his reputation yet to make. 

I had frequently heard Mrs. Mowatt spoken of, in the emphatic 
phraseology of her western admirers, as a ‘ tall actress,’ a ‘ screamer,’ 
one who could do ‘ nothing else’ but act. I set all this down as 
a specimen of American gasconade and exaggeration ; for the same 
journals that praised her performances imparted the information 
that she had been only sixteen months upon the stage; during all 
which time she had played ‘ star engagements’ only. It is true that 
all this while she had sustained herself with brilliant success against 
the Keans in the same line of plays; but I had learned to distrust 
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a public who could receive Mr. as a ‘great actor,’ Heaven 
save the mark! I did not know how far a native American feeling 
might have operated in her favor; for Mrs. Mowatt is a full-blooded 
native, being a great grand- -daughter of one of those old ‘ rebels’ 
who signed the Declaration of Independence ; ; one Lewis, of New- 
York. I supposed therefore that there might be some national 
pride mingled with an affected admiration of her qualities as an 
actress ; although, as a general rule, the Americans disdain every 
thing in the way of acting that has not had a foreign stamp. 

It was with these vague presentiments that I took my seat in the 
parquette of the Howard Theatre, or as it is absurdly called, Athe- 
neum, to witness the first appearance of Mrs. Mowatt in Juliet. 
The house, which is a remarkably elegant one, was crowded in 
every part. What was my surprise, when the representative of Ju- 
liet came on, to see, instead of a ‘tall actress,’ a young, delicate, 
fair-haired creature, just the height of the Medicean Venus, slim, 
but well proportioned, and with a face which many would call 
‘strangely beautiful,’ while others would admit the strangeness but 
dispute the beauty. Her features are of a.cast admirably fitted for 
the stage. The face forms a beautiful oval; the eyes are blue, but 
capable of great animation; the mouth and teeth are faultless; 
complexion clear and radiant; the nose Wellingtonian and promi- 
nent, but feminine, and in good keeping with the rest of her counte- 
nance. As she moved across the boards I was struck with the ex- 
quisite ease and grace of her carriage. You at once see the lady, 
and are prepossessed in her favor. 

So far so good. But her voice—with a form so light and ethe- 
real, can the vocal powers be such as to qualify her for a tragic 
actress? ‘Madam, | am here !—what is your will?’ are her words 
on entering. Yes, it is a sweet voice; full-toned, clear and melo- 
dious ; but will it be adequate to the terrible trials to which, as the 
tragic pathos of the scene proceeds, it must be subjected ? 





‘Go ask his name; if he be married 
My grave is like to be my wedding-bed |’ 


This was exquisitely rendered; and the utterance of the first four 
words showed abundant power; the fear now was that it would not 
be economically hoarded.” The balcony scene showed Mrs. Mowatt 
to great advantage. The language here, though passionate and 
poetical, requires a level intonation : 

‘THov know'st the mask of night is on my face, 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on form; fain, fain deny 


What I have spoke ; but farewell compliment ! 
Dost thou love me ? 


Her elocution was most admirable throughout this speech. There 
was an expressive mingling of archness and tenderness in her tones ; 
of diffidence and boldness, wonderfully significant of maiden bash- 
fulness overpowered by maiden love. ‘This must be a woman of 
genius,’ | began to say to myself. 
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‘My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee 
The more I have, for both are infinite.’ 


Here the enthusiasm of the sentiment raised her voice to the 
higher tones, and I no longer had any apprehension of its deficiency 
in volume and effect. It is in truth one of the richest and most mu- 
sical of voices, capable of all those transitions and variations so es- 
sential in giving point to fluctuations of passion. It is remarkable 
for its power and solidity, and possesses an audible quality in its 
lowest tones, which is a great advantage. In its exercise Mrs. 
Mowatt does not sufficiently spare herself sometimes. She gives it 
free rein when it should be kept in check. An old actress would 
make a quarter part of the vocal expenditure she frequently lav- 
ishes answer the same effect. But to return to Juliet. I trembled 
for Mrs. Mowatt as she approached the great scene where the im- 
passioned girl hesitates about taking the sleeping potion which 
Friar Lawrence has placed in her hands. Here the highest tragic 
genius is tasked to steer safely between the ‘over-done’ and the 
‘come tardy off;’ here, if any where in the whole range of the 
drama, mediocrity must peep forth, or genuine talent make itself 
felt; and here Mrs. Mowatt’s triumph was most unequivocal and 


complete : 


‘Wuart if this mixture do not work at all? 
Shall | of force be married to the Count ? 
What if it be a poison, which the friar 
Subtly hath ministered to have me dead, 
Lest in this marriage he should be dishonored ? 
How, if when I am laid into the tomb, 
I wake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me? There’s a fearful poiut ! 
Shall | not then be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 
And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes ?’ 


The imaginative power and intensity of passionate conception 
which she displayed in the delivery of this passage amazed me. The 
word strangled was uttered in just such a tone as you might ima- 
gine a person to give forth in the agony of strangulation: 


‘Orn if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 
Environed with all these hideous fears, 
And madly play with my forefathers’ joints? 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud ? 
And in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 
As with a club, dash out my desperate brains?’ 


Here Mrs. Mowatt, striking her fist against her head, as if the 
phantasm had become a fact, fell prostrate, apparently overcome 
by the crowd of appalling images. The audience broke forth into 
one loud, prolonged peal of applause. And well did she deserve 
such a tribute to the excellence of the personation. It showed 
genius; genius of the highest order; spontaneous, original, irre- 
pressible ; not the result of imitation; of seeing what other great 
actresses did in the same scene; of a long experience in stage 
effects; but an outburst of feelmg ; a genuine exaltation of the 


imaginative faculty; sparks from that flame which glowed in the 
heart of Shakspeare while he wrote. | 
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Juliet’s dying scene was portrayed with the vividness and in- 
tensity which had characterized all the other tragic passages of the 
play ; and the curtain fell amid expressions of applause as hearty 
as any it had ever been my lot to hear elicited at a theatre. The 
young actress (for to look at her you would not suppose she was 
more than eighteen, although I believe she is on the windy side of 
twenty-five,) was called before the curtain with the utmost enthusi- 
asm, and greeted with unanimous cries of ‘ Bravo!’ and a general 
waving of handkerchiefs. 

Opportunities of confirming the favorable impression I had 
formed from Mrs. Mowatt’s ‘Juliet’ have not been wanting. I 
have seen her in the heroines of ‘ The Hunchback,’ ‘ Fazio,’ ‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,’ ‘ The Stranger,’ and ‘Much Ado About Nothing ;’ 
a range of female characters challenging, more than any others in 
the whole English drama, the exercise of the highest histrionic ge- 
nius for their adequate embodiment. Her Julia, Mrs. Haller, Pau- 
line and Bianca are all great performances; full of deep feeling, 
and in the passionate scenes justifying the warmest panegyrics. 
Indeed the Americans, if they did but know it, have never seen her 
superior in these parts, and I doubt if they have ever seen her 
equal. Her Beatrice was a daring and beautiful, but an imperfect 
performance. In those merely conventional points which every 
stage-manager could have instructed her in, she sometimes failed ; 
but she struck out points of her own which more than compensated 
for the deficiency. She made Beatrice a quick-tongued, vivacious 
girl, concealing her love for Benedict under the disguise of taunts 
and railleries ; and not a shrew of a certain age, whose bitterness 
was as much of the heart as of the head. The result was, that some 
of the critics, missing the old stage Beatrice to which they had been 
accustomed, fell out with Mrs. Mowatt for her personation ; while 
others appreciated her new conception of the part, and acknow- 
ledged the merit of the execution. Her Beatrice was a being to 
love for her warm affections, as well as to fear for her quick wit; 
and her exclamation of ‘I could eat his heart in the market-place !’ 
came forth rather as the hasty, unmeant rant of an indignant school- 
girl than the deliberate, spiteful, vindictive malice of a full-grown 
woman. In the one spirit it is comic, and not inconsistent with our 
idea of feminine attributes ; but in the other spirit it calls up an 
emotion of dislike. Mrs. Mowatt was here, we think, a true inter- 
preter of Shakspeare. 

Nothing could be more opposite than the styles of Mrs. Mowatt 
and Mrs. Kean. The one has seen no models of consequence, ex- 
cept the French Rachel; has been less than two years upon the stage, 
and is guided in her personations solely by her own impulsive genius 
and unerring good taste. The newspaper accounts say that from a 
child, though entirely aloof from theatrical influences and connec- 
tions, she seemed to have an inborn passion for dramatic representa- 
tions and recitations. If ever a person was impelled by spontaneous 
predilections and natural qualifications to a vocation, it was she. 
With regard to Mrs. Kean, itis a matter of dramatic biography, that 
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as Miss Ellen Tree, she made her début upon the London boards in 
1823, being then in her eighteenth year, under the auspices of her 
sister Maria, who was very distinguished in her profession. Ellen, 
though she has never attained an equal rank, has always been re- 
garded as a pleasing and interesting actress; and the production of 
Ion, that beautiful poem, but most indifferent play, lifted her to the 
top-wave of success, on which she was borne to this country, where 
her theatrical career was a very prosperous one. But, a great actress 
she never was and never wail be. She lacks the vivida vis of genius. 
She is an instance, like Charles Kemble, of the effects of thorough 
drilling and long-continued practice in the absence of superior abili- 
ties. Charles used to be hissed at one time; and Ellen, after her 
third night at Drury-Lane, played to empty benches. But by dint 
of study and attention, added to frequent opportunities of seeing 
the best models of acting, male and female, and a long apprentice- 
ship, Mrs. Kean has attained that pitch of art, where the effects of 
genius are often produced, even if genius itself does not produce 
them. Shetrusts rather to recollection than to impulse for guidance 
in portraying an emotion or indicating a passion. She borrows this 
grace from one performer, and that from another ; remembers how 
this actress sobbed and wept, and how that produced an effect by a 
pause or a look. 
When combinations of this kind are skilfully brought together, 
the result is often the same as where genius itself presides over the 
erformance. We have known a dull man to recite a passage in 
imitation of Kean as well as Kean could do it himself. But in 
scenes of intense passion, we must have something more than me- 
chanical tricks and mere mimicry. The actor must himself feel if 
he would make his audience feel. Any jury of critics would, I think, 
have conceded that the Mrs. Haller of Mrs. Mowatt last week was 
far superior to that of Mrs. Keanthe night after. In the last scene 
of the play of the Stranger, it will be remembered that the domestic 
distress rises to a most painful pitch. A wife, who in a moment 
of delusion, misapprehension and weakness, has deserted her hus- 
band for a villain, accidentally encounters, after years of solitary 
penitence and suffering, the man she has injured. The anguish on 
both sides is poignant and natural. But how is it typified by Mrs. 
Kean? By perpetual sobs and applications of her handkerchief to 
her eyes. She is evidently striving by mechanical signs and sounds 
to convey to her audience an expression of the passion of grief. 
Far different and more impressive is Mrs. Mowatt’s acting in this 
scene. Her sorrow is all the mightier because you see that it is sup- 
pressed. Her penitence has that dignity, that she has no wish to 
work upon her husband’s feelings by hysterical displays of senti- 
mental sorrow. But the outburst of genuine grief comes at last, all 
the more irresistible because it has been pent up; and when she flings 
herself at his feet, with the prayer that he will let her see her chil- 
dren, she reaches the climax of a representation, which, in beauty, 
chastity and tragic effect, 1 have never seen equalled. There are 
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occasional crudities in the performances of Mrs. Mowatt. If a pas- 
sage does not suit her taste she is apt to slur it, while Mrs. Litt 
would have given it an importance which it might not intrinsically 
possess. Herein Mrs. M. shows a lack of training, if not of discre- 
tion. A performer had better cut a passage at once, rather than do 
it injustice in the delivery. But in scenes of high passion and tragic 
intensity, Mrs. Mowatt shows a reach of genius which her more ex- 
perienced rival does not possess. The latter used to*play ‘ Jane 
Shore,’ but her success in it was very indifferent. It is said to be 
Mrs. Mowatt’s greatest personation, after Juliet; and the character 
is one requiring in an eminent degree those quick sympathies and 
that imaginative power for which she deservedly has credit. In 
‘Ion’ I do not believe that Mrs. Mowatt could ever attain the excel- 
lence of Mrs. Kean. There is little genuine passion in the charac- 
ter. It is cold and statue-like, not combustible like Juliet. It 
requires the well-drilled artist to deal with such a part; for all 
the effects of which it is capable are of the head rather than the 
heart. 

The personal qualifications of these actresses may, perhaps, be 
balanced against each other. Mrs. Mowatt has the stronger and 
sweeter voice, but her figure conveys the idea of fragility ; an ob- 
jection which cannot be urged against that of Mrs. Kean. Both are 
exceedingly lady-like and easy upon the stage; but with Mrs. Kean 
every movement seems to be studied and prearranged ; with Mrs. 
Mowatt it is as natural as the stooping of a bird. The self-posses- 
sion of the latter is indeed very remarkable. She always seems on 
the most amicable terms with her audience ; as if she had that ‘ per- 
fect love,’ which the Scriptures describe as ‘ casting out fear.’ She 
does not appear to dream that there are such beings in the world as 
carping critics and malicious spectators. All her hearers are, in her 
estimation, her indulgent friends ; and she takes liberties with them 
with a grace that is irresistible. It is creditable to the American 
public, that while they have showered their dollars upon the Keans, 
they have at the same time shown so thorough an appreciation of 
their own charming and gifted actress. May we see her soon in 
England! Of her success there can be no doubt. In London an 
ounce of genius will outweigh a ton of talent. 

It may seem a matter of surprise that Mrs. Mowatt should have 
attained the rank she holds after so limited a practice of her art. 
But the mystery is solved when we are told, that from an early age 
she has been devoted to ‘ private theatricals’ and social recitations. 
Undoubtedly a large portion of the confidence she exhibits springs 
from this cause. Her consummate grace and ease upon the stage 
she brings from the society at home, and in Europe, to which she 
has been accustomed. She had nothing to learn to qualify her to 
play the lady. Above all, she loves her profession, and pursues it 
with an ardor and an enthusiasm that surmounts all its obstacles 
and blunts all its thorns. She has acted down, by her indomitable 
perseverance, all prognostications of failure. Her improvement 
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has been rapid and constant; and if her physical strength con- 
tinues, her friends may justly expect from her the greatest triumphs 
of which the histrionic art is capable. 


Aw ENGLISHMAN 


AMERICAN CHILD IN ITALY. 


BY J+ BAYARD TAYLO 


‘Tue warm Italian sun has shone, 

Sweet child! upon thy curls of gold, 
Till they have caught a softer tone 

From this bright land of memories old : 
The blue of northern skies has met 

The southern twilight, in thine eye, 
And that fair brow bears on it yet 

The brightness of a stranger sky. 
Yet not on Freedom’s distant strand 

Thine infant eyes first saw the light ; 
They gazed on sunny southern land, 

By sun and memory doubly bright ! 
Thy childhood sports in laurel bowers, 

In arbors rich with bending vines ; 
Thou look’st on Florence’ domes and towers, 

And on the far blue Appenines ; 

Thou see’st the olive’s moonlight groves 
That gleam and wave in Arno’s vale, 
Where, drunk with sweets, the zephyr roves 

And bears to colder climes his tale! 


Il. 


‘Turse wake no thought in thy young mind 
Of lands beyond the heaving sea, 
With suns less soft and colder wind, 
But with a people proud and free ! 
Its mighty streams thou ne’er hast seen, 
Ne’er looked upon its rocky strand ; 
Its giant hills and forests green, 
That clothe the broad and glorious land ; 
But keep the blissful hope, sweet child ! 
That thou wilt see them all ere long, 
And in their beauty, fresh and wild, 
Forget the sunny land of song. 
Let not these purple hills and skies 
Grow warm and home-like ’round thy heart, 
Till yearnings for their forms arise, 
When thou hast wandered far apart; 
But dream of forests, old and grand, 
Of mountains swept by purer air, 
And when thou treadest Freedom’s land, 
Thy heart will plant its homestead there ! 
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MR. MANNING’S RAMBLE. 


‘ CERTAINLY, Sir, Gray was not far out of the way when he as- 
serted that a word written on the spot is worth a cart-load of recol- 
lections ; ‘a word,’ you will remark, Mr. Mercer. Carrying out 
the proposition, then, these twenty volumes of memoranda are 
worth the entire contents of those well-filled shelves.’ And Mr. 
John Manning surveyed with paternal interest the splendid bind- 
ings and glittering titles of his ‘ Tour in America.’ 

‘I am delighted,’ continued he, ‘ that you did not leave England 
without bringing yourself and Beach’s letter to Fenwick House ; 
to say nothing of my satisfaction at hearing of the prosperity of 
Mr. Beach; a gentleman, let me tell you, of perfect integrity, and 
the best land-agent in the world. Iam glad to see you as an Ame- 
rican; a citizen of that country in which I passed the happiest ten 
years of my existence. If 1 were a married man you would sup- 
pose this was a pretty long wedding-tour. Not so, Sir; | traversed 
the Old Thirteen States, from the District of Maine to Savannah, 
and crossed the Blue Ridge to the western waters, with very differ- 
ent motives; namely, to afford my countrymen, whose affections 
two wars had almost alienated from America, a graphic idea of her 
resources, and to substitute for the brief stage-coach recollections 
of our travellers an accurate and comprehensive statement of facts, 
which you know is very necessary to sound induction. 

‘Well, Sir, what has been the result? Why, that the lapse of 
twenty-six years had wrought changes so startling, and invested my 
notes with an interest so profound, that even in 1546, M. Dumas, 
with his feet on his fender at Paris, would consider them brilliant 
points for his imaginary travels. Therefore it was I published them, 
and gave them a ‘local habitation’ in this collection of American 
works, and works relating to America, the best library of the kind 
in England ; I should rather gay, in the world. It is my pride, my 
hobby ; and this is the first place to which 1 bring my American 
visitors. Sit down,Mr. Mercer. Iam an old man, and love to talk; 
in fact, am not always so fortunate in finding persons like yourself 
familiar with the names and things of 1800. Your countrymen 
sometimes laugh at me when I talk of embarking on board the sloop 
Jenny, Captain Mark Harerave, from New-York for Albany, and 
after a fortnight’s passage recruiting my exhausted spirits at Lewis’ 
table d’héte. They know nothing of Scuwarrz’s, at Utica, and 
stare incredulously when I assure them that there were only two or 
three huts between Onondaga-Hollow and Geneva, where PoweEt., 
a protégé of Captain WiLuiAMson, superintended the largest hotel 
in the State of New-York. Well, Sir, 1 flushed partridges and 
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quails along the line of the old Genessee road, (I was not afraid 
of the fever, you see, because I had a full supply of Dr. James’ pow- 
ders,) and stood on the very spot from which the c?-devant wanderer, 
Louts Prtvipre, admired, perhaps in the identical boots presented 
to him by Tuomas Morris, Esq., of Canadarqua, the falls of Colonel 
Fisu’s mills. 

‘ Forty-five years ago, Mr. Mercer, I could not find a stable for 
my horse where now stands a city of twenty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants. I rode over ‘Open Plain’ where the grass was so high that I 
tied it over my head, in company with Horsreap, an Indian chief, 
who ambled along on a pony whose ears were fancifully encircled 
and tipped with silver, and arrived at GANson’s, the lonely ‘ Inn of 
the Wilderness.’ There I left my horse; and with my rifle, knife, 
shot-pouch and other hunting implements, I slowly crossed the 
mountains of Steuben, in whose narrow glens lonely lakes reflected 
the unbroken images of towering oaks and hemlocks. At last I 
reached a stone which marked the boundary-line between the great 
States of New-York and Pennsylvania. This stone, which then 
stood on the bank of a streamlet, they were about removing farther 
west, lest the constant action of the current should corrode and de- 
stroy it. It was engraved: ‘1787; Lat. 42, Var. 1. 52. West.’ 
But I fear, Sir, that these details are wearisome.’ 

Mr. Mercer protested that he was curious to know more of Mr. 
Manning’s reminiscences. 

‘It was no ordinary occurrence at that period for a solitary travel- 
ler to penetrate those fastnesses. I like well enough to hear the 
grouse drum and the quail chirrup; but a bear in a swamp, a wild- 
cat or panther (‘ painter,’ as the settlers call it,) among the pine 
branches overhead, is by no means so welcome to an amateur hun- 
ter. IL had an adventure about this time which may interest you, 
as it serves to illustrate the character of certain ancient inhabitants 
of those unsettled parts. It is natural to consider that which one 
finds exciting equally interesting to others; and I know that I shall 
necessarily omit, in telling you this story, a thousand minutiz, which 
indeed perhaps I did not myself observe, but which powerfully con- 
tributed to produce the intense excitement of my feelings. If 
relate accurately what I saw and heard, so far the portrait will be 
to the life ; but you cannot share the emotions I experienced unless 
you can become my second self; still we often feel a portrait to be 
true, although we have never seen its original, from a certain har- 
mony of peculiarities which an artist would not be likely to produce 
without a model. 

‘I do not wish to do any injustice to the settlers on Pine Creek. 
I have heard that at the present day the supply of thirty or forty 
saw-mills is gradually denuding the thickly-wooded hills, and that 
even in that cold soil excellent farms are found, which amply re- 
ward the industrious husbandman. Forty-five years since it was 
not so. 

‘I descended about sun-down a precipitous mountain, from whose 
summit, covered with pines so densely planted that they seemed im- 
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pervious to the curious tread of scene-seekers, | gazed from right 
to left upon the Alleghanies, bounding the view within the limit of 
a mile. ‘They seemed to stretch behind each other in successive 
ridges, nearly of equal height. I was struck with the bare and de- 
solate appearance of the leafless pines, springing up gaunt and 
naked, now like the masts of vessels, and sometimes where the fo- 
liage of the beech or oak was near, like the staves of a hundred 
floating green banners. Far down in the valley the swift stream 
wound through green glades, marked by the darker shadows of the 
pines almost to its banks. Huge boulders of granite lay along the 
mountain path; and when, fatigued and hungry, I reached the val- 
ley of the creek, the melancholy howl of a wolf, high up among 
the rocks, reminded me of hunger of a different description. 

‘I sat.down upon a stone by the side of the road to rest myself, 
when I was surprised by the sudden appearance of a man and a 
boy from the bushes opposite. The man seemed inclined to be 
very civil. I permitted him to examine my rifle and accoutre- 
ments. But though smooth-spoken, he had a downcast, sinister 
expression of countenance, which I did not like. I asked him a 
number of questions. He told me that Teeples’ house was about 
three miles up the creek, and that I had better hurry along before 
the old man shut down the gates. As we separated he showed me 
a bill upon the Bank of New-York, wishing to know if it was genu- 
ine. Happening to know the bills of that bank, I told him at a 
glance that it was counterfeit, when he immediately put it up and 
walked off. When I had travelled about a mile I heard quick 
steps behind me, and turning, saw the boy coming up, almost out 
of breath. 

‘* Don’t go to Teeples’!’ said he. 

‘* Why not?’ 

‘*Qh! the old man is savage when he is in liquor; you'll get into 
trouble.’ 

‘Where shall I go then, my boy ? 

‘ But he had disappeared as suddenly as he came. I walked on, 
and when within sight of the desolate inn was again overtaken by 
a man in the dress of a surveyor. He was very tall and thin. He 
seemed about forty-five years of age, and was very active, for I soon 
found it difficult to keep pace with his long strides. He wore a cloth 
cap closely fitting his head, and a leathern apron, fastened at the 
back and reaching below his knees, where it was slashed. Around 
his middle was wound his chain, and in his hand he carried his tri- 
pod and level. 

‘*T say, friend,’ said he, as he came up, looking very sharply at 
me, ‘ where are you bound ?’ 

‘* To Teeples’ inn,’ I replied. 

‘* Ah! then we shall be fellow-travellers. A pretty bad neigh- 
borhood this is for a dark night. I suppose this Teeples ha’ n’t got 
his beat in old Potter. They do tell queer stories about him. I 
stopped at his house about three years ago; he was n’t at home, 
but ‘Old Homely,’ his wife, treated me very decently ; so I’ve got 
nothing to complain of.’ 
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‘* You are a surveyor, I perceive.’ 

‘*Qh, yes. I came from Massachusetts about ten years ago on 
my way to New-Orleans, for I was thought to be dying with con- 
sumption; but I got such good offers here that I took to surveying 
and hunting, and I found the roving life agreed so well with me that 
I gave up going South; and now there is n’t a man in Tiog’ that 
has set more stakes or run more lines than myself; and about all 
the deeds from the Brneuams to the settlers refer to the maps and 
surveys of Matthew Flint, Esquire.’ 

‘« Who are ‘the Binenams ?” 

‘*Oh! I forgot you were a stranger here. Well, the history is 
this: Mr. Bingham, of Philadelphia, about the time of the revolu- 
tion, became the creditor of government to a large amount, and 
finally took payment in wild lands, chiefly in Tiog’ County, in Penn- 
sylvania. By the advice of their agent, his heirs, among whom 
was one of the Barings, of London, I believe Lord Ashburton, per- 
mitted settlers to take possession on condition of paying taxes and 
interest on the purchase-money, which principal they are not very 
strenuous in demanding. The time will come, I calculate, when 
these titles will make trouble ; but J ought not to complain ; for to 
tell the truth, I sometimes collect the payments myself, and get a 
pretty handsome commission for it too.’ 

‘* You must have had fine opportunities for —_ Mr. Flint.’ 

‘* Yes,’ he answered, ‘but | soon got tired of that. I never 
leave the chain now unless I am afraid of getting my head combed 
by a painter or wild-cat; and speaking of wild-cats, you recollect 
the ma’sh on the other side of the hill? Well, about eight o’clock 
one sunset I was out along the head there; I had a cur-dog with 
me that had picked up many a fox, and knew how to run side by 
side with a deer. I saw something moving among the underwood ; 
I took it to be araccoon. The dog ran him up a tree; the fellow 
ran like the devil, I tell you. I climbed up after him and picked 
off a limb about the thickness of my two thumbs. [I hit him with it 
three times over the head, and was just giving him a fourth, when 
he sprang to the ground. I gave chase and followed him again up 
an oak-sapling. He saw me, and made ready to spring at me. 
Says I, ‘Old fellow, it’s you or I!’ and was letting drive at him again, 
when [ saw his whole figure; short tail, head nearly as big as my 
two fists, eyes as fiery as Satan — no raccoon, I tell you; a genuine 
wild-cat ; and no doubt her kittens began to mew by that time. I 
thought it was none of my business, and let her go, and was very 
glad to get off so easy. But, thank Gop, there ’s Teeples castle; a 
little later and we could n’t get across the foot-bridge.’ 

‘ The house really looked like a fortress. It stood in an excava- 
tion on the side of the eastern bank of the stream, which was here 
very lofty; it was built of boards so brown with age and storms 
that it could scarcely be distinguished from the dusky pines which 
covered the face of the rock and towered from the shelf which pro- 
jected above the roof. There were only two windows to be seen, 
one over the narrow door, the other at its side: but there was no 
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light visible, nor any evidence that the building was inhabited. The 
stream, here hedged in by the rocks and very rapid, pours over a 
ledge ten feet in height. I followed my companion over the narrow 
and tottering plank which stretched across the stream to the door 
of the house. When about the middle, where the bridge bent and 
sprung as if ready to break under our weight, I was startled by the 
sharp and clear sound of a bell very near us. It ceased as we 
stopped, and rang again as we advanced. < 

‘*Ha! ha!’ said Flint, ‘old Teeples is wagging his tongue! I 
recollect the bell now. It is rung by a cord which connects with 
the bridge. We shall see Mrs. Homely’s night-cap before long.’ 

‘ As he spoke, a woman holding a candle thrust out her head from 
the upper window, and with a shrill voice demanded : 

‘* Who is there? 

‘* All right, Mrs. Teeples,’ said my comrade. ‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber Flint and his surveying traps? I’ve gota friend here with me, 
and we want supper and a bed. Come, come; down with you, old 
girl, and let us in.’ 

‘Ina moment, a tall woman, in a red-flannel gown, dirty night-cap, 
woollen stockings and clumsy shoes, appeared at the entrance. She 
had small grayish-blue, crazy-looking eyes, and gray hair which fell 
in tangles over her shoulders. 

‘* You had better go further on, gentlemen,’ said she. ‘ We have 
had bad luck here to-day; the freshet has carried away the apron 
of our dam, and my husband had two horses drowned in getting 
lumber out of the creek.’ 

‘* Further on to-night! I’ll see you Excuse me, Madam,’ 
said Flint, pressing into the hall, ‘ You can’t expect politeness from 
hungry men. No, no; there is not another house within ten miles.’ 

‘Seeing us resolved, the old woman got us supper, after which we 
ascended a steep pair of stairs into a room where there were three 
or four beds, and were soon sound asleep. 

‘When I awoke the next morning, which was Sunday, I found 
Flint’s bed empty and was informed by Mrs. Teeples that he left 
quite early, saying that he must reach home by noon. My hostess 
was silent and reserved ; and once, when I unexpectedly came into 
the room where she was sifting, | found her in tears. There were 
no books about the house; and feeling lonely, I strolled out along 
the banks of the creek, which had fallen as suddenly as it rose. I 
thought of old Walton’s doctrine, that angling is an avocation fa- 
vorable to reflection ; and although I did not exactly wish to 





‘Bid good morning to next day,’ 


I cut a pole and cast a fly upon the sparkling ripples. Finding pretty 
good sport, I fished up the creek for five or six miles until nearly 
evening. In the excitement of the moment, I sank upto my middle 
in a deep marsh, from which struggling out, I clambered along the 
steep bank, holding on by trees and roots, until [ emerged into a 
space somewhat more cleared, and crossing a pine log that, borne 
down by the freshet, lay extended from bank to bank, I stepped upon 
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a pile of drift-wood, which filled an angle of the stream for twenty 
or thirty rods. It was in the month of September, when the trout 
seek such spots as this to spawn. Thousands of them were lan- 
guidly playing in the shallows; scarcely moving, with their heads 
against the current, or springing out upon the stones. I found them 
very lazy, and requiring to be well teased before they would take 
the hook. Changing the fly for the spawn of the trout, I cast my 
line into one of the numerous deep holes formed by the drift-wood, 
which concealed me from the sharp eyes of the fish. I expected 
better luck, because it was now evening, and they were jumping 
in myriads from the water, as far as I could see. The moon, which 
shone brightly upon the place where I stood, left in shadow the thick 
belt of pines opposite. Finding my hook caught, and that I could 
not extricate it by repeated pulls, I laid down the pole and began to 
throw. aside the plank and rubbish, to enable me to reach and loose 
it. I kneeled down and felt for the hook. Suddenly, I shuddered ; 
a deadly sickness crept over me. What was itI had found? Again 
I took it in my trembling grasp. I could not be deceived ; it was 
the unmistakeable shape and structure of a human hand! 

‘It was long before | recovered from my horror. Every thing 
appeared changed about me. That peculiar odor which vegetation 
emits seemed like the atmosphere of the grave; the breeze mur- 
mured among the forest leaves, like the whispers of the departed. 
Treachery, murder, were all around me! ‘ But he is still there,’ I 
thought; ‘my fellow-man, justice, compassion, manliness, require 
me to overcome this weakness.’ Again following the line, I found 
the hook fastened into something which felt like leather, and grasp- 
ing it with my whole strength, I lifted it from the water and laid it 
upon the timbers. Great Gop! what was my horror, when I recog- 
nized the bruised and disfigured features of the surveyor! 

‘ The moon now shed her beams upon the pallid corpse of the man 
who yesterday enlivened our toil with his frank and kindly spirit. 
Who were his murderers? Where were they? I gazed around, 
and thought I sawa face moving among thetrees. It disappeared ; 
again I sawit. I reflected that my excited fancy had perhaps trans- 
formed the shape of boughs and leaves into the features of a man ; 
but as I fixed my eyes upon the spot, I felt that some one was watch- 
ing me from the forest. I could not endure the apprehension, and I 
moved toward the object of my fear. I had not traversed half the 
intervening space, before a man emerged from the thicket. His face 
was that of a savage: his beard was unshorn, and when I saw him 
rapidly approaching, with rage and hatred in his countenance, I 
turned and fled. I heard him pursuing me through the recesses of 
the forest. How I longed then for my faithful rifle! I imagined 
every sound to be the footsteps of the murderer. I rejoiced now at 
the darkness which made it impossible for him to follow me. For 
more than three hours I ran, deeper and deeper into the woods. At 
the end of this period I perceived a light gleaming from the rocky 
glen beneath me. Stealthily I crept down the bank, till I reached 
a ruined hut, from which the light —— 
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‘Made cautious by experience, I looked thr oak an aperture be- 
tween the logs and beheld three men at work. One stood above a 
rude stone furnace, watching the melting contents of a crucible, and 
dropping into it occasionally small pieces of different kinds of metal ; 
another was heaping coal into the mouth of the furnace; and the 
third arranged the dies and trimmed and sorted the coin already 
stamped. The flames lit up their features, begrimed with dust and 
smoke, and illuminated every part of the hut. e 

‘I was about to fly from this scene of wickedness, when I heard a 
rapid step approaching. I lay prostrate until the man passed me 
and burst into the hut; then looking again through the chink, I dis- 
covered the person who had pursued me, and who was doubtless 
the murderer of Flint. He was earnestly addressing the coiners 
with violent gestures; and I knew from his manner, and the sullen 
yet terrified appearance of his listeners, that he was describing or 
urging some act of violence. Again I fled, but with less terror than 
before, because there was now no danger of being intercepted ; and 
instead of the hills, | sought the valley of the stream. Long and 
painful was my course: at last l reached the road, where I fell upon 
my knees and thanked Gop for my deliverance. 

‘It was still some distance to Teeples’ ; and when I heard the bell 
sound at the bridge, it was past midnight. The old woman opened 
the door. She was pale, and trembled i in every limb. Astonished 
at her emotion, | was about to inquire the cause, when behind her I 
saw a face dldahs solved the mystery, and then I felt that Gop had 
decreed my death by the same hand which took the life of Flint. It 
was Teeples. He came up, and for a moment looked steadily in 
my face. He was seeking to discover from my countenance whe- 
ther I recognized him. It was a dreadful trial. He turned away 
without speaking. His wife went to the window, in which a pane 
was broken, and saying that she heard a noise, held up the light, 
which the wind instantly extinguished, and left us in darkness. 

‘« Light the candle, woman!’ growled Teeples. 

‘As she passed by me into the adjoining apartment, she slipped 
into my hand a key, which I immediately concealed about my person. 
When I entered the sleeping-room, and saw the bed in which the 
man had slept last night, who now lay dead in the creek, a feeling of 
suffocation almost overpowered me. Aroused by the danger | was 
in, I examined the room. The lock of the door through which I 
entered was broken. I tried the key in a door near the head of 
my bed. It fitted, and I stepped into a small room, at one end of 
which was a window, and beneath it a shed sloping nearly to the 
bank at the side of the house. I was overjoyed to find here my gun, 
which I supposed Teeples of course had removed. I spread the 
blankets and coverlids upon the floor, so that my steps should not be 
heard, and removing the bed into the small room, locked and bolted 
it. Then I lay duwn in my clothes, thinking it better to wait a lit- 

tle before | commenced my escape. 

‘It was not long before a tremendous blow dashed in a panel of 

the door, and the dark outlines of the villain appeared at the open- 
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ing. The time for flight had come. As the ruffian with awful im- 
precations strove to dash open the solid door, I seized my gun and 
was about to fire, but I feared that I should miss him in the dark- 
ness, and lose the precious time. Throwing up the window, there- 
fore, I sprang out upon the shed and plunged into the creek. 
Scarcely had my foot touched the opposite bank, when a shot struck 
the earth within a few feet of me; andasI fled along the road, with 
a speed which the dread of death alone could confer, the air re- 
sounded with the most dreadful shrieks, in which I recognized the 
voice of the old woman, whose compassion had preserved my life. 

‘It was broad day when | reached a settlement, about ten miles 
from the assassin’s abode; and before noon I returned with a dozen 
well-armed men, determined to bring the murderer to justice. But 
we were too late. We found nothing save the blackened chimney 
and smouldering ruins of ‘ Teeples’ Castle.’ The poor surveyor 
was buried on the banks of the creek, where he had been robbed 
and murdered; and I do not know to this day the fate of his destroyer, 
as I left the country immediately after the occurrence. 

‘And now that the story is told, my good friend, I am afraid you 
have been wearied. An old man, you know, as I am, has no mercy 
upon a good listener like yourself. But come, there ’s the dinner- 
bell. Thank Gop, we are in old England, and not on the banks of 
the bloody Pine!’ 

And the two gentlemen left the apartment. 
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THEY ’RE gone, all gone! the early friends with whom I used to be, 
Sailing and sailing on the waves of Youth’s unruffled sea ; 

The winds of Time and Chance have driven our little fleet apart, 
And nearer comes the final storm, and farther we depart. 


And over some the waters roll— alas! Death’s winter gale 

Has torn the loftiest pennon down, and rent the strongest sail ; 

And not a wreck remains to show the billows where they flew, 
When every breeze was fresh and fair, and the skies were ever blue. 


It is the error of the young to think the world all bloom, 

When clouds are coming up to wrap the sun itself in gloom ; 

To dream of safety, peace and joy when ruin hovers near, 

And the star of Love is sinking down in the sombre wave of Fear. 


Not now, as in those happy days when friends were all around, 

And every spot Affection knew was consecrated ground, 

Doth my heart leap high to hear the voice that fondly speaks and sings, 
Or thrill at footsteps falling soft as the flight of airy wings. 


For the grave has cast its shadow on the beautiful and bright, 
And the music of the morn of life is silent in the night ; 
In the night of care and sorrow, where memory finds no ray 
From the sunny fount that gushed and gleamed in youth’s delightful day ! 
>? 8B 
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THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 


NUMBER TWO PART SECOND 


No, I was not happy. Notwithstanding I had gained much in 
serenity of feeling; notwithstanding my repeated self-assurances 
that I had achieved my independence, | continued to ask myself what 
Ihad gained and where I stood. The future, with what I believed to 
be its solemn realities, had heretofore pressed heavily upon me. 
My great difficulty had been to connect the present life with a life 
to come, and to fix the relations betweenthem. For faith had never 
been by me sufficiently cherished; and without this great connect- 
ing link between two worlds, what wonder that difficulties were 
presented which I could not overcome 4 

But in my present course I was not to be distressed with doubts 
or fears, I tried to assume the quiet feeling which characterized 
De Lisle, and with a serene aspect regard my destiny as some neces- 
sary result of causes long, long antecedent. 

Unfortunately mine was not the temper for such calm compla- 
cency. Beside, I had a fresh enemy to contend with, and one hith- 
erto quite unknown, namely: The ideaof Deatn! This now con- 
stantly obtruded itself before my mind. I had never regarded that 
last great consummation with any peculiar dread ; but now, I could 
not indulge in a momentary anticipation, but the grim form of the 
Destroyer would stalk before me and whisper, ‘Soon I will be with 
you!’ To be haunted with the apprehension of a positive coming 
evil is dreadful; but to be tortured with fears of what may be, be- 
cause we know nothing and will believe nothing of what shall be, 
is still more dreadful. One thing I did know. 

That death would close all my earthly relations. The Beyond — 
the Bevonp! what had ir to do with me? So long as I kept my 
hold on life, my philosophy bore me along smoothly enough. I was 
a king, a monarch; all were monarchs. But when I had to admit 
that at any moment this frame-work of mine was liable to be shat- 
tered and resolved into the dust which composed it, and my spirit- 
part be dissolved, to mix with the elements, to enter into new com- 
binations, or return to what it had been before it was me; when the 
thought forced itself upon my mind that I should then lose my indi- 
viduality, my identity — my very Me, Myself — great Gop! what 
absolute horror would seize upon me; what terrific apprehensions 
hung like clouds around my heart! It is impossible to portray the 
tortures I suffered. I tried to rid myself of them by looking alto- 
gether earthward ; but the more I learned to gather satisfaction 
from the prospect, the greater became the power of my foe. Bah! 
how as by a spectre wasI haunted! Yet I roused myself, and with 
all my strength determined to conquer the fearful illusion. I found 
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I could not cope with it single-handed ; that I must call in a supe- 
rior to my aid; for my enemy was beyond any mortal reach. Alas! 
I acknowledged no superior. So it was, that in the moment of my 
chiefest exaltation I stood in the greatest need. 

I will not enter more minutely into a detail of my mental struggles. 
They partook mainly of the character heretofore described. After 
battling with them for nearly three years, I felt convinced that I must 
seek some new ground or yield to the foe. To travel had always 
been my delight. The prospect of a journey was in itself a resto- 
rative to my spirits; and | looked to a change of scene as my only 
salvation. I cast my eyes toward Germany as the place where above 
all others I would choose to go. There I should find religion, phi- 
losophy and romance. There | could commune with men-students, 
busy, active, independent thinkers. There I should behold every 
beauty of scenery coupled with wild legends of what had been and 
what by report still was; the rising fame of several German names 
which promised a bright poetic day for their Fatherland; served 
also to impel me thither. I told De Lisle my earnest wish. He 
at once fell in with it, and promised to use his influence with my 
father; for the same reason perhaps that physicians recommend 
change of scene to an incurable patient in order to escape the re- 
sponsibility of a death. I do believe De Lisle thought me incurable ; 
but I will do him the justice to say that his attention to my educa- 
tion was faithful; and as he was every way competent, I made ex- 
cellent progress under him. As agreed upon, he sought an inter- 
view with my father, and obtained permission with less difficultythan 
was anticipated for me to visit the continent. The favorable report 
De Lisle was pleased to make of my studies, with the opinion that 
it would be advisable for me to continue them abroad, induced my 
father to consent to my going. As I have before said, he was an in- 
dulgent although a requiring parent; and if his children came up to 
his requirements his favors were not measured with a scanty hand. 
Of course he knew nothing of my inner life; my trials, my severe 
heart-strivings. But he knew I had made rapid progress in my 
studies, and was willing and happy to reward me. One restriction 
was placed upon me; I was not to spend any time in France nor 
upon the route toward the place of my destination, which was Leipsic. 
Should I continue to deserve the praise of a diligent and proficient 
student, I was promised, after a period, the privilege of an entire 
tour of Europe. 

How my heart beat with excitement at the prospect of break- 
ing loose! I forgot every grief, every trouble, in the anticipation of 
what was before me. Even my grim enemy, Death, seemed willing 
for a while to make a truce, and was no longer thrusting his icy 
finger before my eyes. Still all did not go smoothly. My mother 
strongly opposed my leaving England. She could not endure the 
thought of my going alone to a foreign land, and becoming ex- 
posed to all the temptations to which youth are subject. She knew 
nothing of the state of my mind, as I have before hinted, but she 
saw that something disturbed my peace; and she pictured to herself 
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the serene’ evils that a » finch Hite woul biter’ upon me; espe- 
cially did she fear that my religious sentiments would be corrupted. 

Alas! she little knew the fearful change which had already taken 
place. Still it was settled that I should go, and the day fixed for 
my departure arrived. A little while before I was to leave, my mo- 
ther desired me to accompany her into the garden, which sloped 
away from one side of the house. She then took my arm and walked 
with me into a small summer-house that stood at the extremity of a 
shaded walk. Turning toward me, she threw her arms around my 
neck and burst into tears. As soon as she became mote composed, 

she raised her head, laid her hand impressively on my shoulder: 

‘ William,’ said she, ‘ dearly, dearly as 1 love you, it would grieve 
me less to see you borne down yon path upon your bier into the 
tomb than to behold you as I do about to start upon this unhappy 
journey. But the decision is made; you go; but oh! William, for- 
get not your Gop; forget not Curist, your Saviour; and may the 
sweet influences of the Hoty Sprrir rest upon my child !’ 

She kissed my forehead several times with fervor, and left me to 
myself. 

I was most sensibly affected, and felt ready to abandon every new 
speculation, even my journey, and remain at home; but after a few 
moments, the thought of what lay before me, should I remain, de- 
cided me. I could not stay. With my father the leave-taking was 
peculiar. He called me into his private-room and requested me to 
be seated. His words were few and to the point. 

‘ My son,’ said he, ‘in sending you to a strange land I have not 
forgotten that you are still a youth, liable to the temptations which 
beset the young. But I have great confidence in your integrity of 
character and in your self-respect. You will travel alone to Leipsic. 
Here is a small chart, upon which I have indicated the route I wish 
you to pursue. You will perceive that I have not confined you to 
the direct course. By following the chart, you will see, in a hasty 
way, France, Switzerland, and some of the German provinces. 
Take this letter. It is addressed to the learned and good Doctor 
Jouann Von Horraru. He was my early preceptor. He will be 
yourfriend. He willreceive you into his house, and will direct your 
studies. I have written him fully. I want no public teaching, 
where young men herd together for their ruin. Go not in their 
ways. In parting, my advice is, that you always bear in mind the 
uncertainty of all things earthly, with reference to your accountability 
to Almighty Gop. Read the Sermon upon the Mount and the Para- 
bles of the Saviour of Mankind, the Proverbs of Solomon and 
Ecclesiastes. Make them your study. Do your whole duty, and 
receive a parent’s blessing. May the Gop of your fathers go with 
you, “e yous and bring - oe again in sume to your home !’ 


ALL was folly for my dior. I was to leave at seven in the 
evening, and the clock had struck the hour. I bade our family fare- 
well, shook De Lisle warmly by the hand, and was off. At last I 
was thrown fairly upon my own resources. ‘The world was all be- 
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fore me,’ and my spirits were as buoyant as if they had never known 
any depression. I| had first to go to London. From thence m 
route was to Dover through Gravesend, Rochester and Canterbury. 
Arrived at Dover, I took a small packet for Boulogne, and the wind 
being favorable, we ran over in about six hours. I was in France. 
What atransition! It seemed like stepping out from noon-day into 
twilight. Every thing to me wore an unreal aspect. I was exam- 
ined suspiciously, and my passport was subjected to the minutest 
scrutiny and myself along with it. I spoke French well, and with 
but slight accent. This occasioned considerable conjecture; but 
after some delay I was suffered to proceed to Paris. I took the 
route by Amiens, and stopped a few hours there to view the Cathe- 
dral. On the evening of a dusty day in the latter part of May, just 
as the lamps had begun to be lighted, I entered Paris. I was full of 
excitement. I thought of the story of the Weedallah, and every 
particular of his tale came vividly to mind. Here then was the 
scene of my kinsman’s follies; here he met his dreadful fate. But I 
looked farther back. Here reienep Louis the Great; here schemed 
the mighty Cardinal; and here they languished like other men, and 
languishing did die! Here succeeded the Fourteenth Louis, who, 
as he could not aspire to the greatness of his predecessor, strove to 
rival him in the dissoluteness of his court. And now here I could 
witness the weakness of Louis the Sixteenth, and behold the seeds of 
revoit and misrule already springing up. 

I could not stop in Paris, much as I might desire it. My instruc- 
tions were positive, and I posted next to Lyons. Previously however 
to leaving Paris, 1 took my way to Rue-Copeau, full of a feverish 
curiosity to behold the spot where Wilfred St. Leger lived and loved; 
lived, and was faithless to his loved one, and where at last he fell by 
the hand of Julian Moncrieff. 

I found the house, but it was tenantless. Dust and cobwebs had 
accumulated over the gate-way, and an appearance of desolation 
and gloom pervaded the whole building. I could not satisfy my 
desire to visit the garden. Just away over the roof, however, I could 
discern the turrets of the nunnery, whose chimes told the Weedal- 
lah so impressively the hour of eight. I pictured in my fancy the 
one and the bower, and could see the combatants engaging in their 
atal combat. . . ‘ , ° 

I posted to Lyons. The journey was tedious, and rendered suf- 
ficiently disagreeable by the coustant inspection and examination to 
which I was subjected. I was in haste to enter Switzerland; so 
without stopping long enough to recover from my fatigue, I set off 
for Geneva. How great the transition from one country to the other! 
In civil polity, in character, in manners and customs, in opinions and 
sentiments, in natural position and scenery, how unlike were the 
French and Swiss! But I will not turn aside from the design of 
my narrative to picture all I sawand alll enjoyed. There rose the 
threatening Jura; here was Mont-Blanc, and in the distance the snow- 
capped Alps! I felt grateful to my father for allowing such an 
agreeable departure from a direct route. From Geneva, I passed 
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to the foot of Mont-Blanc, and stopped in the pleasant village of 
Chamouni. I had admired the grandeur of Scottish scenery, but 
how did it dwarf into insignificance before the stupendous presence 
of the mighty Alp! What were even the wonders of St. Kilda, 
compared to the awful magnificence of the Mer-de-Glace, or the 
fearful perils of the pass of the Téte Noire! I came next to the 
valley of the Rhone. Stopping a night at Lausanne, I proceeded 
through Berne, Luzerne and Zurich to Schaffhausen, ‘where I first 
saw the Rhine. My spirits rose as I journeyed on, and now my 
heart beat with an almost healthful glow. Passing through Carls- 
ruhe and Mayence, [ found myself, after a ride of a few hours from 
the latter place, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Every thing about me 
told emphatically of the German. The steady aspect, the substan- 
tial bearing, the ever-present perfume of tobacco-smoke, and the 
thoughtful, ever-composed, sedate look of the smokers, were indeed 
significant of my whereabout. I passed a pleasant day in Frank- 
fort, and proceeded on my route. 

On the evening of the third day after leaving Frankfort, I arrived 
in Leipsic. I was agreeably disappointed in the appearance of the 
town; and as we passed through the well-built suburbs, the sight of 
the beautiful gardens, which belong to almost every house, produced 
a cheering impression. I had reached my place of destination, and 
almost for the first time felt the fatigues of my long journey. I re- 
tired soon after I reached my hotel, and slumbered soundly. 

The next morning I sat out early to seek the residence of Johann 
Von Hofrath. I learned that it was situated nearthe Rosenthral, a 
short way out of town; and that a pleasant road conducted me 
thither. As Iwas anxious to look about me, I sat out on foot to find 
the place. I had at last arrived at the wished-for spot. I was in 
the very heart of Germany. Here was the battle-field where reli- 
gious freedom had triumphed after a conflict which could never be 
forgotten in the history of man. What great names were associated 
with almost every locality around! I stopped, awe-struck, and felt 
that the ground was sacred. Passing farther out of the town, through 
the suburbs, I came into the open country, and after a little inquiry, 
stopped before the door of the learned Professor. 

A stout hearty-looking servant girl answered my summons, and 
requested me to enter. Idid so; and was ushered into a neat but 
plain apartment, where I found a young girl, apparently about sev- 
enteen, engaged with her needle. She looked up as I entered, but 
did not start nor blush, nor manifest any of the usual signs which an 
English girl would have so certainly exhibited on a like occasion. 
With a modest but at the same time a self-possessed air, she asked 
me whom I would see? lIanswered, ‘The Professor Johann Von 
Hofrath.’ My accent, as I delivered my answer in only tolerable 
German, made the girl hesitate an instant; but she presently re- 
plied, ‘ The Professor will be in soon ; will you be seated?’ I took 
a seat, and the young girl resumed her work. O/! course I had lit- 
tle else to do except to observe her. I did not neglect the opportu- 
nity; and as the image of that same young girl has never been 
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effaced from my memory ; as I have never forgotten her, and never 
shall forget her ; I may be excused for pausing a moment to describe 
her. 

Her height was a little above the ordinary stature. Her figure 
was slight but exquisite, combining grace with dignity. Her com- 
plexion was fair, and some light brown hair, curling in ringlets, 
partly shaded a brow which for intellectual beauty I had never seen 
equalled. 

“ker face was not altogether faultless, for the features, although 
singularly expressive, were not quite regular. Her eyes were blue, 
not very large, but full of true intelligence and feeling. But be- 
yond all, the unpretending dignity and self-possession of her pre- 
sence were unlike any thing [had ever beheld. They seemed to be 
derived entirely from a remarkable innocence and purity of heart, 
which rendered the possessor perfectly at ease under any circum- 
stances. With what strong interest did I behold her! How did 
that interest strengthen and increase, day after day, when I came 
to know her! But I will not anticipate. 

An hour passed, and the Professor came not. Once only had the 
young girl pee to me, and that was to say that something unusual 
must have detained her father, but that he certainly would not be 
long away ; that if I preferred, I could walk into the library, where 
I would find books to entertain me, or I could stroll in the garden. 
As there was no hope in either case of my having any companion, 
I declined politely, upon the ground that I was still much fatigued 
by long journeying, added to my morning’s walk, and that I pre- 
ferred keeping my seat by the window. I was in hopes that this 
teply might provoke conversation; but my companion only looked 
at me for a moment, in a half-inquiring manner, and then continued 
to ply her needle as busily as ever. 

Another hour passed, (it did not seem very long,) and I heard some 
one approach the house. In a moment an old man entered the 
room, with another in his company. I did not doubt that my host 
stood before me. I was at once relieved by the daughter, who an- 
nounced him as her father. I immediately handed Herr Von Ho- 
frath my letter of introduction. He took it, glanced hastily at it, then 
seized me at once cordially by the hand, exclaiming : ° 

‘This then is my young Wilhelm? I have been expecting you 
for several days. You are welcome! Here is your-home.’ 

While the speaker was addressing me, I was taking a hasty view 
of hisappearance. He was of middle stature, with hair as white as 
snow, yet the bright expression of his clear gray eye, the ruddy hue 
of health upon his cheek, and his almost youthful step, showed him 
to be in the full possession of all his faculties, both mental and phy- 
sical, and that he was enjoying in an eminent degree a green old 
age. The kind-hearted old man continued to address me with 
words of welcome, which I knew came from his heart, and which 
were peculiarly grateful to my feelings. At length he stopped, 
turned quickly around, and addressed his companion : 
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‘ Wolfgang, this is a young stranger who has come to spend a 
season in our good Fatherland. He is from England.’ 

‘The country of Witiiam Suaxspreare!’ replied the other, in a 
deep, rich voice, turning upon me a pair of dark, brilliant eyes, the 
expression of which I shall not soon forget. It was now for me to 
regard the last speaker, whom I had before scarcely noticed, so ab- 
sorbed had I been in Herr Von Hofrath. Directing my attention 
therefore toward him, | perceived a man apparentlynot much past 
thirty, of fine stature and with an air of majestic dignity. His fea- yw 
tures were symmetrical, but large and open. Rarely indeed could 3 
so much beauty be found united with so much manliness. There 
was something about this man which indicated such healthful self- 
confidence, such hopefulness, such courage and such faith, that I 
was irresistibly drawn toward, nay fascinated by him. 

‘The country of William Shakspeare !’—those were the words 
he uttered, in the deep, rich voice I have just described. They 
seemed spoken more to himself than to any one else, as if England 
was specially associated in his mind with Shakspeare, and as if 
sik Shakspeare was to him a talismanic name. 
ae ‘Yes,’ replied the Professor, ‘and my young friend will be glad 
oe to find that Germans appreciate the great dramatist.’ 

‘And I am glad,’ said the other, recovering from what seemed a 
i reverie, ‘to welcome an Englishman to our German soil.’ 

The stranger bowed courteously as he spoke, and a winning 
smile illuminated his countenance, which made him appear still 
more attractive. As yet I had not heard his name, and I waited 4 
with a great deal of curiosity for the information. 3 

‘You have forgotten Theresa, or rather you will not recognize 
your little plaything in that tall girl,’ said the Professor, ‘ but I see 
she remembers you.’ 

‘ Forgotten her!’ said the other, good-humoredly, as he advanced 
toward my new acquaintance, whom he saluted on either cheek, 
while the latter appeared to recognize in the new-comer an old 
friend ; ‘forgotten her! I need not deny a thing so impossible. 
Theresa will not believe such slander of me.’ 

Again I was disappointed. I heard not the name of the Un- 
known. 

At this moment we were summoned into the next room to dinner. 
It could not have been later than one. So much, thought I, for the 
simple manners of the nation I have come to sojourn among. I 
managed to get through with the peculiar varieties of a German 
dinner with a very tolerable zest; but we had a far better enter- 
tainment than that upon the table. Our host was full of animation, 
and conversed with a lively humor, very remarkable in a person of 
his years. His companion was still more remarkable ; for without 
appearing to do so, he went far beyond the Professor. Whatever 
he said came forth without the slightest apparent effort; spontane- 
ously, as if it was not to be kept in. I was amazed, perfectly 

amazed, at the strange, wild fantasies, at the noble, magnificent 
| thoughts which the stranger poured forth one after another without 
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the least hesitation. What rapid perception, what keen apprecia- 
tion, what humor, what pathos, what power did he exhibit! I was 
sure that I was in the presence of a great genius. But who could 
it be ? 

Theresa sat quietly by, listening with interest to the conversation, 
and I too sat with open ears, eager to gather all that was said. 
Questions were frequently put to me by both, which I answered as 
readily as my knowledge of the language would permit. One 
thing I discovered during the conversation; that Herr Von Hofrath 
was a very devout man. His remarks indicated this emphatically. 
A healthful tone pervaded all he uttered, and I knew his thoughts 
were pure. How I loved him, the noble-hearted old man! 

Dinner over and its appendages, we returned to the sitting-room. 
The stranger went up to a small table on which several books were 
lying, and took up one of them. ‘Blank!’ he exclaimed, turning 
to Theresa ; ‘ what is this waiting for ? 

‘For your imprimatur,’ answered the maiden. ‘It is to be my 
album. You come in good time to put down the first line upon the 
first page.’ She took the book as she spoke, opened to the page, 
and said ‘ Proceed.’ 

The countenance of the stranger assumed a thoughtful aspect. 
He took a pencil, and without hesitation traced the following lines. 
I translate them into English at the expense both of beauty and 


force of expression : » 
‘THE ALBUM OF THERESA. 


‘«Beaun’ and ‘ Ended,’ two brief words, contain 
The whole of what it is and is to be; 
Farther than this all prophecy is vain ; 
Our eyes are blinded ; we cannot foresee 
The shadowy future ; yet perhaps ’t were well 
On its uncertain incidents awhile to dwell!’ 


‘Your name! your name!’ said Theresa, as the writer handed 
her back the volume ; ‘ you must seal what you say.’ 
The other took the book again, and in fair, distinct characters, 


wrote : a 
* Goethe.’ 


I had no time to express my admiration or astonishment on be- 
holding the rising wonder of all Germany ; for the Professor com- 
ing up, exclaimed : ‘ Wolfgang, something more Theresa will require 
of you than a half-dozen lines, scored by way of imprint on the title- 
page. Come, be not a niggard of your thoughts.’ 

The poet took the book again, cast an almost mournful smile 
upon the maiden, and selecting another page, he wrote as follows : 


‘STRANGE are the thoughts that swell 
Full in the breast, 
Thoughts that no longer dwell 

Calmly at rest. 
They rise, they rise, be they mournful or glad, 
Like the sum of existence, both joyous and sad ; 
While the thoughtless laugh, and sport, and are gay, 
The sorrowing heart bleeds afresh every day ; 
Still the whirl goes round and round, 
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Now ’t is the happy laugh, then comes the plaintive sound ; 
Mingling, mingling joy and sorrow, 

To-day ’t is joy, ’t is wo the morrow ; 

And time rolls on ’till our brief life has passed, 

Aud the grave closes over aLt at last.’ 


‘ Wolfgang,’ said the Professor, seriously, after reading what the 
other had written, ‘ this is well; nay, it is beautiful. But it is very 
incomplete.’ e 

‘Finish it; I pray you finish it !’ said Goéthe, sadly. ‘To please 
your once loved pupil, finish it !’ 

a The old man, thus invoked, took the album, and leaving a short 
space, continued as follows : 





ae Ea ee Ra va rennin a & 


Hh ‘ Sucu is the history of existence here, 
Brief as it is, and incomplete and vain, 
Not worth the living for, could we not look 
Beyond, and grasp existence infinite. 
Without the promise of a life to come, 
There’s naught indeed to cheer the heart of man, 
For all is dark within and gloom without. 
E’en the brief sunshine of a happy day 
Brings but the thought that when the morrow comes 
Clouds will obscure the whole, and damp the joys 
Just rising in the bosom. Is it so? 
a Is life so cheerless? is it really nought? 

ai Without the promise, yes ; but, thanks to Gop! 

t The promise stands forever firm and sure, 

‘Il am the resurrection and the life, 
Believe in me, though dead yet shalt thou live!’ 
Existence then is not an idle dream, 
If ’t is probation for the life to come, 
For here we’re fitted for another world. 
Fitted for weal or wo—how dread the thought ! 
And now we see why life’s so full of change, 

B Of blended shades of sorrow, joy and wo; 
om | Why we are tried, our bosoms torn, our hearts 
| Broken and crushed: were there no sorrow here, 
Who would aspire to heaven, or seek the joys 





That flow perennial from the throne of Gop? 
it | Compared with which earth’s glories are but dross. 
eS Bless’d then be life, mysterious life! and bless’d 
4 Be Gop who gave it; who created man 
Be For wisest purposes. Look not beyond, 
i) But humbly seek Hrs favor; learn of Him, 
i And if thou wouldst be happy, po His wit.’ 


The old man closed the book, and handed it with a solemn air to 
his young friend. The latter read what had been written with seri- 
ie ous attention; then turning toward the Professor, he drew himself 
| | up to his full height, and laying his hand impressively upon the arm 

of the other, he exclaimed with dignity, ‘ Doctor, do not misinterpret 
| me: I BELIEvE !’ 


WHAT 18 FAME?—A FRAGMENT. 


5 ‘Wuart is Fame? an empty bubble, 
} Floating on a sea of trouble; 

ie Hard to win, but easy lost, 
a | Seldom valued at its cost; 

i | Sought by all, by few obtain’d, 
{ Not enjoyed when it is gain’d ; 
Like the echo of the horn, 
Like the dew at early morn, 
Glittering for awhile, and then ox 
Soon it vanishes again! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Views AFoor: ork EvroPe sEEN wiTH KNapsack AND Starr. By J.Bayarp TayLon. With 

a Preface by N. P. Wituis. New-York and London: Witey anp Putnam. 

‘Truturut and graphic in description, and teeming with evidences of mind of no 
merely common order, this book of travels addresses itself not only to our interest 
and admiration, but to our. sympathies, which are elicited in a remarkable degree by 
the novel taste and aspirations of the young printer. The strong will and the mag- 
netic hope which so certainly insure success ; the enthusiasm and energy which buoyed 
up the firm traveller under the toils and fatigues of long journeys ‘ afoot ; and above 
all, under the most disheartening of evils, a ‘lean purse,’ excite our wonder and com- 
pel our praise. ‘The character of the man first strikes us. We are constantly at- 
tracted by his industrious research and his profound love of the intellectual; his 
strong interest in the useful sciences, and his spiritual appreciation of the wonderful 
and the beautiful. We repeat, the writer is the leading object of interest in the book ; 
and this because of the novelty of his character and purpose. As a book of travels 
the work might not be striking. As a collection of new and multifarious anecdotes, 
incidents and descriptions, it ranks with the best of its kind. In short, it is a volume 
to which one turns when the brain is racked and wearied in the contest with the 
‘higher powers ;’ when the ‘ Zanonis’ and the ‘ Lucretias’ are laid upon the shelf ; 
when the appetite for the marvellous is satiated in ‘ Typee,’ or when, disgusted with 
the heaps of puerile ‘light’ works which are piled up around us, our eye falling upon 
these volumes, the attractive title leads to the more attractive page, and we become 
pleased, engaged, and — rested. 

We meet with but one disappointment in glancing at these ‘ Views Afoot.’ We 
lament an oversight which seems incongruous in the character of the author; an 
oversight which will deprive the great majority of his readers of that information 
which would have been to him the surest harbinger of fame. We inferred that the 
traveller ‘ afoot’ would at least stumble over those lights and shadows of simple life 
which are the subject of so much fiction, but of which no real portraiture ever has 
been given. For example, we should have liked to know something true of the 
French grisette ; not a history of caps, flounces and ribbons, nor of love-scenes, assigna- 
tions, and the like ; but of the young-hearted girl of Normandy or Languedoc ; her 
peasant-home, her hopes, her first affections, before she has been seduced away to 
far-off Paris to be ruined or to die. Again, we should like to have peeped in through 
the windows of some good, honest Geyman vrouw, and inquired, if we chose, the in- 
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gredients of her sour-krout, or have a hob-a-nob with some of the stout lasses, her 
daughters. We thought to find in the work natural and simple pictures of natural 
and simple things ; a panoramic view, which would have made us familiar with for- 
eign people, whose lands, governments, institutions and wonders have been described 
and embellished, and almost demolished by every previous traveller. Yet, notwith- 
standing these grains of abatement, we must invoke for our young author’s good 
volumes a cordial reception ; and we may venture to predict for him a ‘name,’ even 
though this book of travels do not win it forhim. The subjoined reflections, suggested 
by hearing the chimes of Mary-le-bone Chapel, will afford the reader some impres- 
sion of the writer’s meditative current of thought. They come to us, we scarcely 
know how, like the reveries of our own mind on hearing the chimes of Trinity : 


‘TueEreE is something in their silvery vibration which is far more expressive than the ordinary 
tones of a bell. The ear becomes weary of acontinued toll; the sound of some bells seems to have 
nothing more in it than the ordinary clang of metal; but these simple notes, following one another 
so melodiously, fall on the ear, stunned by the ceaseless roar of carriages or the mingled cries of the 
mob, as gently and gratefully as drops of dew. Whether it be morning, and they ring out louder 
and deeper through the mist, or midnight, when the vast ocean of being heneath them surges less 
noisily than its wont, they are alike full of melody and poetry. I have often paused, deep in the 
night, to hear those clear tones dropping down from the darkness, thrilling with their full, tremu- 
lous sweetness the still air of the lighted Strand, and winding away through dark, silent lanes and 
solitary courts, till the ear of the care-worn watcher is scarcely stirred ~ jth their dying vibrations. 
They seemed like those spirit-voices which at such times speak almost audibly to the heart. How 
delicious it must be to those who dwell within the limits of their sound, to wake from some happy 
dream and hear those chimes blending in with their midnight fancies like the musical echo of the 
promised bliss. I love these eloquent bells, and I think there must be many living out a life of misery 
and suffering to whom their tones come with an almost human consolation. The nature of the very 
cockneys, who never go without the horizon of their vibrations, is to my mind invested with one hue 
of poetry.’ 


Tue Vivrparovus QuaprRuPEeDs OF NortH-America. By JoHN James AUDUBON, F. R. S., etc., and 
the Rev. Joun Bucuman, D. D., etc. New-York: Joun J. AUDUBON. 


Tue geographical range selected for the investigations embraced in this work are 
certainly sufficiently extensive ; comprising the British and Russian possessions to the 
North, the whole of the United States and their territories, California, and that part of 
Mexico north of the tropic of Cancer. The researches in this vast range are arranged 
by those divisions the limits of which are fixed by nature, and where new forms mark 
the effects of a low latitude and warmclimate. When it is remembered that a large 
portion of this extensive tract is now an uncultivated and almost unexplored wild, 
roamed over by ferocious beasts and warlike tribes of Indians, some idea may be ob- 
tained of the danger and difficulty with which the full and authentic matériel of this 
great work has been obtained. The illustrations are truly superb. They are not only 
scientifically correct, but interesting to all readers, from the varied occupations, ex- 
pressions and attitudes given to the different species, together with the appropriate ac- 
cessories, such as trees, plants, landscapes, etc., with which the figures of the animals 
are relieved. The reader is made thoroughly acquainted with the habits, geographical 
distribution, and in short with all that is of interest in the ‘life and times’ of the ani- 
mals described, including also the mode of hunting or destroying such as are pursued 
either to gratify the appetite, to furnish a rich fur or skin, or in order to get rid of dan- 
gerous or annoying neighbors. The work, we are truly glad to learn, has been warmly 
encouraged, as it certainly deserved to be. The letter-press is admirable, and the 


paper unexceptionable. The twentieth number of the Illustrations of the Quadru- 
peds is now ready for delivery. 
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ALDEREBROOK: A COLLECTION OF Fanny Fornrester’s Village Sketches, Poems, etc. By Miss 
Emity E. Cuussuck. In two volumes. pp.539. Boston: Wirt1am D. Ticknor anv Com- 


PANY. 

Wir an evident affection for all the phases and aspects of liberal Nature; with 
a love of the beautiful inherent in her heart; and with a keen observation of the 
detail of natural scenery and human character, Fanny Forrester could hardly 
fail to produce a readable and pleasant work. She has certainly done this in the 
pages before us. Nevertheless we are compelled to add, that she seems to us to ex- 
hibit a general tendency toward over-writing, over-describing, over-feeling ; so that 
while there is enough of real feeling, real love of the works and the creatures of 
Gop, real emotions of pleasure and pain, there are beside, contrasts with these, which 
seem to indicate that there were times when the demands of a periodical press re- 
quired the stipulated amount of matériel, whether it were or were not informed with 
the true and genuine spirit of the writer. But the exceptions to the better portions 
of the work which we have indicated, while they may impress unfavorably the dis- 
criminating reader, will not prevent him from perceiving that he has in the writer a 
true-hearted woman, of a gifted intellect, and capable of writing in a style of unusual 
felicity, and whose inculcations are invariably feminine, pure and good. The fair au- 
thor, with a self-sacrificing devotion to the spread of the religion she professes, is now 
in a far distant land. May she be as happy as she would render others, is our fervent 
wish. Although a frequent correspondent of the KnickerBocker, we never had the 
pleasure to see her. We cannot but hope, however, that the portrait prefixed to the 
first volume does no justice to the original. It is very stiff and formal, and seems 
painted for an affected effect. The volumes are well executed in a typographical 
point of view. 


Tue Sacrep Mountains. By J.T. Heapuey, author of ‘NapotEon and his Marshals.’ Illus- 
trated, One volume. pp. 175. New-York: Baker anD ScriBNeR. 

Tuis is, in its externals, one of the most strikingly beautiful volumes we have for 
some months encountered. The printing and paper are of the first order of excel- 
lence ; and the illustrations, engraved on steel, are of very superior execution. They 
are eleven in number, and are from the pencils and gravers of the first artists in Eng- 
land. The subjects are, Mount Arrarat, Bethlehem, Mounts Moriah, Sinai, Hor, 
Pisgah, Carmel, Lebanon, Zion, Tabor, and the Mount of Olives. The design of the 
author was to render more familiar and life-like some of the scenes of the Bible. In 
his descriptions, which are often in the florid style for which he has become somewhat 
remarkable, Mr. Heaptey affirms, and so far as we have been able to perceive, with 
correctness, that he has ‘ endeavored to shun all those things which might be termed 
mere creations of the fancy, and has confined himself either to the Bible itself, or to 
those incidents which must have occurred, taking human nature to be the same in all 
ages of the world. The dedication of the work is touching and beautiful: ‘To my 
aged, beloved Father, who has long stood on the Heights of Zion, a Messenger of 
Peace and Herald of Glad Tidings to Men, and whose feet I know will soon stand on 
the ‘ Mount of Gop, these Sketches are affectionately inscribed.’ ‘'The Sacred Moun- 
tains’ will form an admirable religious gift-book at this season of good wishes and 
kind deeds. 
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Setr-mape Men: Hon. Zapocx Prarr. — The reader’s attention and admiration 
will be elicited by the article in preceding pages upon the life and character of the 
late Judge Hircucock, of New-Haven. The lesson taught in the example of that 
distinguisbed jurist will not be lost upon the young struggling American ; for he can- 
not fail to see that to be born into the world with a career of labor and self-reliance 
before one, can be regarded as no misfortune to the persevering, the upright and the 
true-hearted. The man who by the force of early habit ‘learns to labor and to 
wait ;’ who lives from day to day by the exercise, in his sphere, of his hands or head, 
and seeks to improve himself by all that he sees and encounters around him, acquires 
for himself that property of soul, which has always upheld, and always will uphold, 
the self-made man. ‘ He secures for himself the faithful companion, which, while 
it has always lent the light of its countenance to men of rank, and minds who have 
deserved it, has ever shed its greatest consolations on men. of low estate and almost 
hopeless means.’ It took its patient seat beside Sir Watrer Raveieu, in his dungeon- 
study in the tower ; and laid its head on the block with More ; but it did not disdain 
to outwatch the stars with Fereuson, the shepherd’s boy; it walked the streets in 
mean attire with Crasse ; it was a poor barber with Arkwricnr; it was a tal- 
low-chandler’s lad with Frankuin; it worked at shoemaking with BLoomrizip 
in his garret and Rocer Suerman in his cobbler’s-shop; it followed the plough 
with Rosert Burns; and high above the noise of loom and hammer, it whispers 
courage to many thousands at this moment, in every quarter of our land. We 
have been led to these remarks by reading in the last number of the ‘ Democratic 
Review’ a sketch of the private and public career of the Hon. Zapock Prarrt, late 
member of Congress from this State. Like Judge Hircucock, Mr. Pratt is a self- 
taught, self-sustained, and eminently practical man ; and his history is so useful that 
we shall make no apology for devoting some space to setting it, in synopsis, before the 
reader. We have often admired, at the house of an old and highly-esteemed friend, 
a fine painting by the gifted Duranp, representing a charming rural village, nestling 
in a pleasant valley, and surrounded by high mountains, green to their summits with 
hemlock trees. Thisis Prattsville, in Greene county, and this flourishing place may 
be said to be the production, in one sense, of the man whose name it bears. But let 
us begin at the beginning. Zapvock Prarrt is descended from the band of pilgrims 
who first broke ground on the shores of New-England, in 1623. His father was a 
tanner and shoemaker. He was engaged in several hard-fought battles in the Revo- 
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lution, and was twice taken prisoner, and suffered in the prison-ships in this harbor. 
We may add here tat the son emulated his father, by joining the ‘ patriotic diggers’ on 
Brooklyn Heights in the last war; he was subsequently a captain in our State artil- 
lery regiment, and afterward an active colonel of a regiment of infantry. Zapock, 
the subject of this notice, we are told,‘ had no other education than that of a com- 
mon school, working out of school-hours to pay for his board. He had very early to 
contend with the difficulties of his position. He often mentions with satisfaction, that 
the first money which he ever earned was by gathering huckleberries. He worked 
in his father’s tannery, and employed his leisure hours in braiding whip-lashes, etc., 
for which he readily found a market, and in a short time, by saving his little earnings, 
he found himself possessed of some thirty dollars —- quite a treasure for a working 
boy. He was now apprenticed to a saddler, served out his apprenticeship, worked a 
year at his trade, at the wages of ten dollars a month, and then commenced business 
for himself. He now labored fifteen or sixteen hours a day ; and this system of in- 
dustry, coupled with prudence and judicious enterprise, soon placed him on the road 
to fortune. Among the rules which it may be said formed the business creed of his 
life, were the trite and homely, but expressive maxims, which he used to post up in 
his work-sliop and store, and mark upon his account-books ; ‘ Do one thing at a time.’ 
‘ Be just and fear not.’ ‘ Mind your own business.’ Blessed with an excellent con- 
stitution and an iron frame ; with an indomitable resolution and perseverance, which 
no difficulties could daunt, no exertions weary ; labor was to him the salt of his exist- 
ence, seasoning his daily bread, and stimulating him to farther and higher exertions. 
From this time his course has been uniformly onward and upward.’ 

When Mr. Prarr purchased in 1824 the tract and water-power now included in 
the village which bears his name, and commenced his operations, ‘ the forest on 
either hand, to the very tops of the mountains, was a dense growth of hemlock, 
adapted to his purposes; communication was easy with New-York ; and he at once 
saw that here was the spot for him to establish a mammoth tannery. He lost no time 
in commencing operations ; and his labors were crowned with the most complete suc- 
cess. His estublishment soon yielded employment in various ways to more than two 
hundred men, to all of whom he gave encouragement to settle around him. ” His tan- 
nery was five hundred feet long, containing over three hundred vats, requiring a con- 
sumption annually of fifteen hundred cords of wood, and six thousand cords of hem- 
lock bark, in the manufacture of sixty thousand sides of sole leather, which he annu- 
ally sent to market ; or more than a million of sides in the last twenty years ; em- 
ploying a capital of over two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year, without a 
single litigated law-suit.’ We are not surprised to learn that as Mr. Prarr rose upon 
the tide of his prosperous business, his friends and neighbors flourished with him. 
The little town was rapidly settled and improved ; streets were laid out, and orna- 
mental trees planted by his own hands ; schools were established, churches built, and 
houses and stores multiplied, until the village has become one of the most pleasant 
and flourishing settlements in the region of the Catskills. He himself erected more 
than a hundred houses, and his munificence is seen in all the churches and public 
buildings of the place, of which more than one-third the cost was defrayed from his 
own pocket. Nor was he less a public benefactor in establishing the Prattsville Bank, 
under the free banking law of this State, an institution of unquestioned credit, whose 
bills are kept constantly at par in this city, while its business, (of great public conve- 
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nience in the mountainous region in which it is situated,) averages nearly a million of 
dollars annuaily. Colonel Prat, having secured the good opinion and constaut re- 
spect of his neighbors and fellow-ciiizens at large, was looked upon by the working 
community in which he resided as one whom they could safely trust with political 
perferment. He was therefore, in 1836, put in nomination for congress, and was 
elected by more than twenty-seven hundred majority over his competitor, having 
received the almost unanimous vote of his own town; a sufficient evidence that he 
was the most esteemed where he was the best known. : 

While in Congress, Mr. Prarr devoted himself to the utility of legislation; and 
his example certainly demonstrates the advantage of sending men of practical busi- 
ness habits to our national council, and shows ‘ how much that is really important 
to the people may be performed by one man, when he is more anxious to act than 
to speak.’ His speeches were confined to plain statements of important facts which 
he had thoroughly investigated. Coming from an agricultural region, ‘ he originated 
the proposition, which was finally adopted by Congress, providing for the introduction 
through our consuls and national vessels, of foreign seeds and plants, and for their 
gratuitous distribution to all portions of the country, through the medium of the patent 
office,’ the beneficial effects of which measure have already begun to be appreciated ; 
and his addresses before the agricultural societies of his own county were widely 
commended and circulated. It is to Mr. Prarr, as a member of the congressional 
committee on public buildings, that the capital is indebted for the beautiful General 
Post-Office edifice ; but for his exertions, it would have been erected of the porous 
sand-stone, which in process of time crumbles like wet gingerbread, instead of the 
admirable marble of which it is constructed. He was an early and ardent advocate 
of the cheap postage reform; of the improvement of the public grounds at Wash- 
ington ; he introduced the resolution for the Branch Mint at New-York; for the 
publication and engraving of all the important inventions patented at Washington, 
to be distributed throughout the country ; to require, once every two years, an in- 
ventory of the public property in the hands of public agents ; for the establishment 
of a Bureau of Statistics; and various other important measures, which we have 
not space to enumerate. Indeed, the reports made to Cougress by Mr. Pratt cover 
more than a thousand pages, during his career in that body, to which he declined a 
reélection, in an able address to his constituents, giving a faithful account of his 
stewardship. At first a poor boy, yet always true to the ‘dignity of labor; ener- 
getic and persevering ; living with and not upon his neighbors, as he advanced in 
means ; liberal and true-hearted, in, private as in public life, Mr. Prarr presents an 
example which we hope will be lost upon no young reader of these pages. We are 
glad to know that he is still in the prime of life, and in the full enjoyment of his 
bodily and mental vigor; a fact indeed which is sufficiently evinced by his portrait, 
which combines, in no ordinary degree, the appearance of health, self-possessed dig- 
nity, firmness and kindness. In looking at this picture, in hearing the original con- 
verse, and in reading the sketch of his life, we have been confirmed in a long-settled 
belief that that man is scareely half-educated who has not in his early years had 
something to struggle for, and who has not at some period of his life lived among 
‘the people’ in the country. ‘There is scarcely one of our most eminent public men 
whose private and public history is not an illustration of this undeniable fact ; and 
it is a fact full of encouragement and hope to the toiling, self-denying, self-respect- 
ing country boy. 
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Anniversary Festival of Saint Nicholas. 


As the chosen and official organ of the ‘ Saint Nicho- 
las Society,’ we proceed to lay before our readers the 
proceedings at the anniversary festival of the good old 
Saint, celebrated at the City Hotel on the seventh ulti- 
mo. The society, in unusually large numbers, assembled 
at the capacious receiving-rooms of the ‘City’ at five 
o’clock ; and after the reélection of the Presipent, Chief 
Justice Jones, and the Committee of Managers, with the election of four Vice-Presi- 
dents, in the persons of James De Peyster Ocpen, Joun A. Kine, Hamitron Fisn, and 
Cuarzes Kine, Esquires, the members, with their distinguished associates and invited 
guests, (among the former of whom we remarked his ex-Excellency, WasuineTon 
Irvine, late Minister to Spain, with Henrv Brevoort, Esquire; and among the 
latter, Naval Commandant Srertixn, Mr. Van Wart, of England, together with the 
chief officers of all the sister societies,) repaired to the dining-hall, to the inspiring 
music of Dopworrn’s band. ‘The decorated hall ; the four long ornamented tables, 
‘surmounted,’ if we may say so, by the cross-table on the dais, or raised platform, 
at the upper end of the room, at which sat the venerable Presipent, in his venerable 
cocked-hat ; the Presidents of the various sister societies, and other honored guests ; 
the tables themselves, groaning under the weight of rare potables and edibles, such 
as Messrs. Jennines and WitLarp know so well how to supply ; the waiters, in the 
livery of the days of Perer Stuyvesant; all these made up a coup-d’eil which 
‘may be conceived but cannot be described.’ Grace was pronounced in a few brief 
and well-chosen words by Rev. Dr. Vermitye, when the company sat down to the 
discussion of the store of good things before them; among which we were glad to 
encounter sundry of the choicest ‘relishes’ of the old Dutch tables; ‘ sour-krout,’ 
‘ krullers,’ ‘ spack and applejes,’ ‘ olikoeks,’ ‘ nolletjes,’ and the like, never forgetting 
‘schnaps’ and pipes. When the inner man had been satisfied and refreshed, the 
Presipent announced the following regular toasts: 





Our Patron Saint, St. Nicnoras: The best of good Saints; his most acceptable offerings are 


deeds of kindness and love. Arr: ‘Long Time dgo.’ 
Our Crry: Constant progress is her destiny ; a pure and high civilization be her aim and her 

triuinph. Home, Sweet Home. 
Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED StraTEs. President's March. 
Tue Governor oF Tne State or New York. Governor's March. 
Our Country: Glory and honor to her coming years. Hail Columbia. 


Tue Earty Fatuers or New-Amsterpam: Types of an unpretending humanity, they need 
not the smoke of an ever-rising incense to magnify into colossal dimensions their real stature.’ 
* Mynheer Van Donck.’ 


Our Sister Socreties: St. NicHotas welcomes them right heartily to his board, and extends 
anew to his loyal tributaries the assurance of his sovereign protection. 
‘For we’re a Band of Brothers.’ 


Ture Army aND Navy or THE Unitep States: Their flag is emblematic of each; they have 
proved themselves ‘ true blue;’ they have plucked ‘stars’ from the sky of glory, and they have dedi- 


cated ‘ the stripes’ to their foes, The Star-spangled Bunner. 
Tue DavuGuters oF Saint Nicnoias: Excluded by no Salic law from the only throne to which 
they aspire, a republican heart. ‘ Here’s a Health to all Good Lasses.’ 


In reply to the toast to ‘ The City,’ His Honor the Mayor, after a few well-con- 
sidered remarks, in keeping with the theme of his sentiment, proposed the following : 
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‘Tur KnickersocKers: Who taught us that the science of free government was Frugality, In- 
dustry and Integrity.’ 


Joseru Fowxer, Esquire, President of the St. George Society, arose and res- 
ponded as follows, in a manner perhaps the most felicitous of the evening : 


‘Mr. PrestpEnt: The gloomy month of November, so trying to the nerves of JoHn Bui, having 
go recently made its exit, you will not be surprised to learn thut it has left one of his family in some- 
what of a melancholy mood : but as, on the other hand, the saying is reduced to aproverb, that ‘Eng- 
lishmen are never so happy as when they are miserable,’ (Laughter and applause,) it is not likely, 
Sir, that much of your sympathy will be extended to me. Still, 1 am very much out of sorts; and 
being so situated, I find 1 cannot do better than follow the example and tread in the footsteps of one 
of my illustrious and saintly contemporaries, a gentleman never caught napping; a man indeed of 
extraordinary tact. Ata recent anniversary festival, when called upon to display his prolocutory 
powers, Sr. Davip most pathetically declared, that he rose ‘with embarrassment and emotion.’ In 
that precise posture, Sir, St. GzorGe is now placed. J have risen with the same kind of embarrass- 
ment; not proceeding, as I assure you, from any conscientious abhorrence of these annual dinner- 
parties — quite the reverse ; but from that sort of vague, undefined fluttering which, in spite of all my 
efforts, will come over me just at the very moment I ought to be ready to burst, as it were, with the 
fulness of uncommunicated thought. (Renewed laughter and applause.) Not that I purpose entirely 
to back out, Sir, or to excuse myself under the plea of being ‘ unaccustomed’ to return thanks on 
these festal occasions, for that would hardly go down; because you al] very well know that I have 
been going the rounds long enough at any rate to have grown bald, if not gray, in the service. Ay, 
there ’s the rub, my friends; so long have I been engaged in the business that I am compelled in all 
candor to confess that the whole novelty, the whole originality, the whole philosophy of the system 
is, in my poor self, used up. ‘ Misery loves company,’ however; and, if I mistake not, 1 am not the 
only one taken aback. It appears to me that sundry of my saintly contemporaries are beginning to 
breathe very hard; to betray certain quick, spasmodic vibrations, as if sensible that their time was at 
hand; as if conscious their troub/e was about to begin. (Great loughter.) They have my sympa- 
thy, if that will be of any comfort to them ; for after all, Mr. PrestDENT, talk as you may about ‘prac- 
tice making perfect,’ there are few things more difficult than to give a new form of words to fauniliar 
combinations of thought; especially is it difficult to one who, like the humble person who addresses 
you, is miserably off for rhetoric, and only qualified to speak in the common, every-day language of 
social life. My brother saints, ! am sure, feel as 1 do; that thus, at each succeeding anniversary, 
to be bronght into harmonious contact with each other is a very delightful custom; they feel as 
I do, Sir, that these national benevolent festivals go off most charmingly until the time arrives for 
the payment of the national debt; the first instalment of which St. Groreg is always expected to 
discharge. Now, Gentlemen, that we have reached this, to us, most critical stage of your proceed- 
ings, do pray come to our succor; pray compassionate our agitations ; and by your lenity and for- 
bearance embolden us not only to dismiss but even to smile at our own periodical apprehensions. 

‘ As the representative of the St. George Society I rejoice in having one more opportunity of assur- 
ing you of the unalterable fellowship and good-will existing in the breasts of all who belong to that 
institution toward the Sons of St. Nicnoias. And delighted I am that such feelings do exist be- 
tween us ; for fast are we multiplying around you. The last census discloses the fact that there are 
upward of ninety-five thousand natives of the British dominions now residing in this city; a fact 
however which excites less of our wonder when we remember that JoHN BULL is presented yearly 
by his wife with an increase of three hundred and sixty-five thousand members to his family. Such 
of his redundant race who are conducted to this portion of America certainly come to that part 
in which the virtues of the Anglo-Saxon race are sure to be best evoked. The vicious we may hope 
will stay away ; all those indeed whose characters won't bear investigation. To the worthy immi- 
grant no better advice can be given than that of being enjoined to study the history of New-York ; 
its Empire State and noble city; for it is a well-attested history, fruitful in its records and recitals of 
heroic deeds, and in its images of resplendent virtue ; and may I not add, in the eloquent language 
of Chancellor Ken, that its history is ‘ well-fitted to elevate the pride of ancestry, to awaken deep 
feeling, to strengthen just purpose and enkindle generous emulation.’ 

* But, Mr. PresipEnt, I am making a sad trespass on your patience, and I will therefore add but one 
word. In my official capacity as President of the St. GroxGe Society I have so often taken leave 
of my brethren of St. NicHoias that they must begin to think it quite a joke; but when with be- 
coming gravity | now assure you that this is ‘ positively my last appearance’ before you; that ail 
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my cunning devices of accepting, resigning and resuming office now expire by their own limitation, 
(or rather will do on St. Gzorcr’s Day,) | feel persuaded that the melancholy I betrayed at the open- 
ing of my remarks will be well accounted for; and that you will not begrudge an effort to console 
and sustain me at this the closing period of my official career. As a toast allow me to give : 


‘Tue Sons or St. Nichotas anD THe Sons or St. George: Formidable competitors; but 
in so glorious a competition each will do his uttermost, and yet rejoice to see himself outstripped.’ ’ 

Three loud and hearty cheers were given by the Society as soon as Mr. FowLer 
had resumed his seat. Mr. James Reysurn, President of the‘ Friendly Sons of Saint 
Parricx’ Society, remarked in effect that his brother of Saint Grorce had rendered 
it an act of temerity in him to attempt a speech ; he would the rather pass at once 
to his toast, which was received with much applause, and which we subjoin : 


‘Tue Festivat Days or Santa-CLaus aND New-Year: Dutch in origin, Dutch in observance ; 
long may the descendants of Dutchmen enjoy their annual return.’ 

Hon. Moses H. Grinnett, President of the ‘New-England Society,’ on rising to 
reply to the toast to the ‘ Sister Societies,’ said that ‘ He accepted with gratitude the 
assurance of the ‘sovereign protection’ of Saint Nicnoas ; and, as became a ‘ loyal 
tributary,’ was ready to take the oath of fealty. To be sure, the Pilgrim Fathers 
were apt to receive the first homage of the New-England heart ; yet with all possi- 
ble respect for those renowned worthies, and real deference to their sterling virtues, 
he was disposed to concede a paramount allegiance to St. Nicwoxas. ‘This, Mr. 
PresipENT, may appear rather strange, on the part of the representative of the 
‘ New-England Society; but the truth is, I owe a slight grudge to the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers for their hanging my progenitors, the Quakers. I have never been quite able 
to perceive that this was the best way to illustrate their devotion to religious liberty. 
If I recollect rightly, too, Mr. Prestpent, while the colonies of New-England were 
fining and flogging the Quakers, and driving them right and left from their borders, 
your benignant Saint was throwing wide his doors to receive and shelter the fugitives. 
On this account, Mr. Prestpent, although always ready to claim all due honor to the 
Society which I represent, I am less disposed to dispute the sovereign authority as- 
serted for your benevolent Saint in the toast which you have read, to the sister socie- 
ties. With a feeling of heart-felt gratitude to the Saint for his benignant protection 
of my Quaker forefathers, I beg leave to give you as a toast : 

‘THE GENUINE OLD Stock oF New-York: While the city holds out the assurance af welcome 
and the rewards of enterprise to the intrusive Yankee, he will ever acknowledge in the blood of the 
HuGvuenor and the KNIcKERBOCKERS the rightful lords of the inheritance.’ 

The past and present Presidents of the ‘ St. Davip’s Society,’ Davin C. Cotpen, 
Esq., and Mr. Epwarps, gave each a toast, prefaced by appropriate remarks, but we 
regret that neither of these were among the papers of the Secretary, nor have we at 
a late hour been able to obtain them. We are compelled therefore to leave them 
unrecorded, as well as the very brief remarks and toast of the representative of the 
St. Anprew’s Society, which were not sent to the President. Mr. L. Lecierc, 
President of the ‘ French Benevolent Society,’ rose and addressed the chair: 


‘Ma. Paesrpent: As a Frenchman, and in the name of the French Benevolent Society, which I 
represent here, I thank you for your welcome ; and let me say, it is under the influence of frater- 
nizing recollections that I rise to respond to the toast offered to our sister societies. Hollanders and 
Frenchmen, Mr. PrestpENT avd gentlemen, were both natives of one continent, and for centuries 
united by the bonds of a national alliance. Here, on this side of the Atlantic, in the last century, 
when your sires were engaged in asserting their rights of self-government, many Frenchmen gave a 
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helping hand to the great work of a nation’s birth. More recently, when France was at war with 
all Europe, her first alliance was with Holland ; and NaPpoLEon was proud of numbering as part of 
his Imperial Guard a regiment of Chasseurs & Cheval, composed almost entirely of Hollanders. 
As after a storm comes a calm, so after war comes peace, and with it the happiness of nations. 
For thirty years the peace of Europe has not been broken; and to its duration may we attribute the 


advancement of civilization and refinement. On this continent the blessings of a lasting peace of 


thirty years also gladden the eye of the beholder. An entire people having bravely fought and won 
the great Battle of Independence, settle down to the more moral though scarcely less active business 
of ameliorating their social coudition. The secret of their prosperity is in their energy, and the 


liberality of their institutions places them in the front rank of nations. In conclusion, Sir, allow 
me to offer as a toast: 


‘Tue Citizens or New-York: The progressive enterprise of their commerce, and their extended 
hospitality to natives of all countries, have changed the ouce cuntructed New-Amsterdam iuto the 


present *‘ Empire City.’ 
The representative of Holland, resident at this capital, spoke nearly as follows, in 
introducing his toast to the company : 


‘] THANK you, Mr. PRESIDENT, for the houor that has been done me. I had hoped that my much 
esteemed frieud, H. M. Charge d' Affaires at Washington, would have been present this evening, to 
be the interpreter of the interest which our Kine takes in whatever concerns this most respectable 
Society. He requested me tu express to you his regret, and to say that he hus been prevented by 
unavoidable circumstances from availing himself of your kind invitation. It is a matter, Sir, of 
no small gratification to us, to see from year to year the long-standing friendship existing between 
you and the land of my birth not only fostered but increased. Nor can it well be otherwise; many 
of you claim the same descent; many visit the land of your forefathers, their birth-places and tombs ; 
and the impressions they carry home cannot but reuew their good feelings. These impressions 
were eloquently depicted by the Reverend Doctor Dewirt a few evenings ago, in a discourse deliv- 
ered before the members of your Society and others. Were other proofs wanting of the friendly 
feelings of this community toward my countrymen, I have only to refer to the flattering and munifi- 
cent reception of the officers of His Majesty’s squadron that so recently visited this port. Never be- 
fore were more gratifying and cordial attentions bestowed on fureign officers; and [ cannot but again 
thank His Honor the Mayor and thecouncil of this great city for their promotion of it; and particu- 
larly to one of your late presidents, Mr. Ecprert Benson, the worthy alderman who so justly boasts 
of the pure Dutch blood that runs in his veins; blood not inferior to that of any native-born. Let 
us hope, Mr. PReSIDENT, that the commercial iutercouse between the two countries may likewise in- 
crease, Some late regulations may promote this end. We require iton both sides. At present this 
country, so hountifully blessed by PRovrpesce, supplies ours in some measure with the staff of life; 
whereas only eight or uine years ago, nearly fifty of our Jargest merchantmen arrived at this port 
from Holland, laden with the same necessary articles. I give you Sir, as a toast: 


‘COMMERCE AND NavicaTion:’ Essential to the welfare of both countries, may they prosper for 
their mutual advantage.’ 


The venerable Frestpent next arose, and indulged the Society with an extended 
speech, marked with the characteristic features of his eloquence ; ‘and which, the 
longer it was continued, seemed only the more loudly to be applauded. He concluded 
with the following sentiment ; a fitting pendant to the reflections upon the state of 
the times which he had conveyed to his hearers : 


‘Tue Citercy: Their presence is always welcome at the festal board: they teach the lesson of 
Peace on earth and Good-will toward men.’ 


To the sentiment proposed by the Prestpent, Rev. Dr. Vermitye, one of the chap- 
lains, replied: that, in the name of his colleagues, he sincerely thanked the Presipent 
and gentlemen for the kind terms in which he had proposed, and the cordial manner 
in which they had received the sentiment just offered. It was the peculiar lustre of 
our holy religion, that while it gave glory to Gop in the highest, it was a religion of 
‘Peace on earth and good-will among men.’ Its claims to divinity were by this, 
among other peculiarities, distinctly kuthenticated ; and the highest honor which 
could be conferred on a mortal, was to be allowed to minister at its altars; the most 
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becoming prayer we could frame for social man was, that its benign and peaceful 
spirit might speedily pervade the entire globe. Dr. Vermitye observed that he had 
not intended to make a speech, for indeed he had far rather listen and enjoy. He 
would therefore, with the leave of the Presipent, make over his right and title to the 
attention of the company to an esteemed friend at his side, who had much more claim 
to represent the clergy than himself, being as he believed the oldest settled pastor in 
the neighborhood of this city ; and whose superior qualifications none would be dis- 
posed to question, when once they had listened to the mellifiuent outpourings of his 
recondite learning. He therefore called on the Rev. Dr. Scnoonmaker, of Jamaica, 
(L.1.,) as the worthy representative of the true Dutch dominie. Being thus invited, 


the highly-esteemed and reverend gentlemen referred to responded in the subjcived 
remarkable words: 


‘Op dese plechte gelegentheyt, wanneer wy wederom versamelt zyn om eere en eerbiet tebetoo- 
nen ann Santa-Cravs, de heilige Patroon en Beschermer van ons Vaderlandt vergun my de vryheit, 
Mynhbeer Presipent, en hooggeaehte vrienden om een korte aenspraek te doen, en eene sentiment 
te geven in de Nederduytsche tael,de moeder tael van ons Vaderlandt; Dese vryheit versoek en 
begeer ick temeer, om dat het gesecht is (en wy kunnenhet niet well verlochenen) dat Santa-CLaus 
grotelyks toegenegen is tot oude costuymen en gewoontens beide in Burgerlycke en Kerkelycke 
dingen, dat hy viet opheeft met niewigheden, en bysonder wort het geseght dat hy grootelyks toe- 
genegen is tot de Neverduytsche tael, insoverre dat het enkel geklank daervan is als de feynste mu- 
sick in zyu ooren, en dat het gehoorvan dese tuel hem altydt welte pass maekt, eu dat hy gewoon is 
supplianten te verhooren, Wanneer zy haer versoek hem voordragen, in de Nederduytsche tael, maer 
dat hy gewoon is dickmaels zyn ooren toetesluyten, en suppliauten te weigeren wanneer zy hem 
versoeken en addresseren in de Engelsche of iu eenige andere Uytheemsche tael. 

‘Maer vooraleer ick myn sentiment u opdrage begeer ick dese gelegentheit waertenemen om de 
geerde Besorgers deser geselsehap hertelyk tedanken voor de eere en vriendschap my beweesen 
in dat zy my so dickmaels genodicht hebben om een gast te zyn met dese aensienelycke vergade- 
ringe ; Edogh, schoon het mogelyko is dat ick meer verplecht ben voor dese eere aen de hoogach- 
tinge en eerbiet die zy dragen aen SantTa-CLaus (wiens tael myn moeder tael is, en voor wien ick 
de hoogste ontsach gehadt hem van myn vroegste jeugt af) dan aen eenige personeele waerdigheit 
de spreeker besit, nogtans kan ick van herte seggen dat ick dese gelegentheeden genoten heb met 
de grootsche vermacek eu plysier, en sal deselve niet licht vergeetén. 

‘Nu wil ick ulieden niet langer ophouden maer versoek de volgende sentiment te geven: 


‘De GrRACHTF BrsorGres DESER GeseLpscuaP: De rycke en substantiale spyse ons voorgeset is 
een blyke en gedachtenisse van waere Duytsche goetgunstigheyt.’ 


Which being interpreted, for the benefit of the ignorant ‘outside barbarians’ who 
may peruse these proceedings, reads as follows: 


‘Tue ESTEEMED STewarps OF Sr. Nicuoras Society: The rich and substantial viands provided 
on this festive occasiou are highly indicative and commemorative of trae Dutch hospitality.’ 

Mr. L. Gaytorp Ciark, the Eprror hereof, being commissioned by his brother- 
stewards to say a few words in reply to this toast, observed in effect, that he was glad 
to be called upon his feet by a brief and characteristic speech in the mother-tongue. 
He was sure that his associates, whuse cheerful services had been truly a ‘ labor of 
love,’ would deem the high compliment conveyed by the toast all the more flattering 
for its being expressed in the gocd old vernacular. He paid a deserved compliment 
to the pure, quiet and peaceable character of the ancient inhabitants of New-Am- 
sterdam. ‘They minded their own business, and let other people’s alone. They feared 
no invasion, for they lived in innocence, and were ‘ without offence’ in the eyes of 
foreign powers. The only official record of any thing like a preparation to repel assault 
which he had seen, was given in a volume containing the proceedings of certain old 
Burgomasters and Schepens, of happy memory, recently translated at the expense of 
the city, and now in the custody of his friend Mr. VaLenting at the City-Hall ; wherein 
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it was ordered by their High Mightinesses that a sum of money should be given Barus 
VANDERHEYDEN to keep the pigs from rooting away the ‘ fortifications’ of Fort Am- 
sterdam! After a few mére remarks, not especially noteworthy in this place, the ‘Op 
Knick.’ offered the following sentiment : 


. s 
‘Tae Simpcicity, PeacEaABLENESS AND PuRITY OF THE OLD DuTcH CHARacTER: May they 
find constant emulators in their descendants.’ 


The Presipent here observed that there was a venerable friend present from New- 
Jersey ; who, previous to his removal, had long resided among us, ‘and was so 
known to us in connection with the literature of both States, as to prevent our aban- 
doning our claim to him as a New-Yorker, and whom he now called upon to favor 
us with a toast. Whereupon, Hon. W. A. Durr, late President of Columbia College, 
rose and said that he would not affect to misunderstand the PresipEnr, especially as he 
had called him his ‘ friend,’ and as, by complimenting him with the epithet of ‘ vener- 
able,’ he understood him to mean his old friend. He could, in his turn assure the 
more venerable President, that he was indeed his ‘ old’ and fast ‘ friend ;) and that he 
did not by any means relinquish, on his part, his claim as a New-Yorker ; although 
he was proud to say he had an equal claim upon New-Jersey. His mother was a 
Jersey-woman ; was married in that State, and continued there some time afterward ; 
but removed to New-York in less than half a year before his birth. (Laughter.) 
He was not aware of having said any thing to excite risibility, in the statement of this 
simple fact, which in these days of emigration is perhaps not an uncommon one. But 
while asserting his claim upon both States, he must declare, that although he had 
returned in the body to the land of his origin, the Jand of his birth had its full share of 
his affections. He was indeed under farther obligations to it than to that of his birth. 
He owed to it, beside his professional education, some public trusts of honor and 
importance. He therefore felt bound to preserve his connection with it by meeting 
his old friends annually at this festival ; and indeed his young friends too ; for there 
were so many of them present on this occasion, that it seemed to him a family party. 
As he cast his eyes down the tables in front of him, he saw many of his own boys at 
each of them; and not one among them of whom he was not proud. Not that he as- 
sumed to himself the honor of their production ; that belonged to the institution over 
which he had formerly presided, and which could exhibit many jewels like those of the 
Roman matron. There were yet other ties to connect him not only with the city 
but with the State of New-York. He had resided many years at Albany, the head- 
quarters of the Knickersockers, and had there formed many friendships among the 
genuine Sons of St. Nicnoxas; above all, with one now no more, whose eulogy he 
should not be so rash as to attempt, after that pronounced at his death by a reverend 
friend at the other end of the table, Rev. Dr. Vermitye. He should merely propose 
as a toust: 


‘Tue Memory or STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER: the Soldier, the Gentleman, and the Christian : 
the fruits of his heritage may be withheld, but the tribute due to his virtues will be paid, according 
to the terms of his original grant, ‘as long as the grass grows and water runs,’’ 


Dr. Joun W. Francis, senior medical counsellor of the society, now responded toa 
‘loud call,’ and remarked as follows : 


‘May it please your High MicuTiness: I address you, venerable Sir, as the PrestpENT of the 
Sr. Nicuoxas Society, and with all due deference present the annual report touching the physical 
condition of its members during the past year. Since our last anniversary, changes have taken place 
in the list of our officers ; and I find our medical department boasts of new individuals who have 
been chosen by the decision of an election. I rejoice to find our ranks filled up by the distinguished 
men whom your wisdom has decided upon ; and I could have hoped that, inasmuch as I had so often 
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presented a medical report of the state of the association, that some other member of the medical 
board would this evening have discharged the trust. But my excellent friend Dr. Hopart it seems 
is not yet prepared, as he modestly affirms, so that I am compelled again to address you. In doing 
so, Mr. PrestpEent, I am led in the first place to remark, with no affected grief, that the past year 


. has become memorable in our annals by the loss of our tried and excellent friend and adviser, the 


Senior Consulting Physician, Dr. Hug M. McLean. He who attended the first meeting of our 

KNICKERBOCKER Society, on its first organization at Washington Hall; who has been present, with 

one exception, at all our anniversaries ; who took such interest in our benevolent designs, and re- 

joiced so much at our success, is now no more. How forcibly am I reminded of the language of 
the sacred volume: ‘Two shall be in the field, the one shall be taken and the other left.’ Iam left; 

and I feel it to be my duty to offer to you all a passing tribute to our friend’s memory. Dr. McLean 

was most intimately known by our vast population, and widely esteemed for his professional attain- 

ments and practical skill, his kind and courteous demeanor, his elevated honor, and his most dis- 

interested benevolence and humanity. He was a KNICKERBOCKER, a native of the city of New- 

York; was a private pupil of the late eminent Dr. Joun R. B. RopGErs; received his collegiate 

medical education under the faculty of physic of Columbia College, when that institution boasted 

of Bayer, Post, Hosack, Mircuei., Hamersiry and RopGERs, as its professors, Many years 

after, he was vested with the honorary degree of M. D. by the Rutgers medical faculty of this city, 
He entered upon the practice of the healing art before he had arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, an’ discharged its responsible trusts for a period of just fifty years. It would be gratifying to 
speak here of the early career of our departed friend; when in the prime of manhood he entered 
as a candidate for popular favor in the social circle ; when to the ornate he added the gratifications 
of aliterary taste and the especial acquaintance of literary men. This would include his intimacy 
with that early club among our KNICKERBOCKERS called The Drone, whose mental effusions some- 
times appeared in the New-York ‘ Magazine,’ the ouly surviving members of whom I believe are the 
law-reporter, Wm. JoHnson, and the venerable Dr. SamvuEen Mitver, now of Princeton. Weshould 
also have to dwell upon his close association in his Philadelphia visits, with JosepH DENnrr, at the 
time he started into new existence with the Port-Folio, when the celebrated NaTHANIEL CHAPMAN, 
then full of literary ardor, Jupce Peters and others were of that choice sample of refined taste 
and classical impulse ; but there is a season for all things, and we must trespass no longer. Dr. 
McLean was the first physician of the City Dispensary at the time of its establishment. During the 
visitations of the yellow fever, from 1795 to 1822, he adhered closely to his duties, and encountered the 
pestilence at all times and under all circumstances, with a determined self-devotion to the interests of 
humanity. His ample observations on the nature of this disorder led him to the fixed conviction that 
yellow fever was a disease, sui generis, of foreign origin, introduced among us mainly by shipping, 
and capable, under peculiar combinations of causes, of being propagated by its original specific venom. 
During the prevalence of the Asiatic cholera in 1832 and in 1834, he was no less firmly at his post, 
and sedulous in the exercise of his duties as one of the medical counsel of this city. His professional 
integrity and courtesy toward his fellow members exhibited an example worthy of the imitation of 
all. In the liberal exercise of a lucrative art, without the hope or desire of pecun..:) returns, he 
had scarcely un equal. His benevolence and humanity were of the widest extent, and were the 
natural characteristics of an enlightened mind and a sympathizing heart. Few of the profession 
were more richly stored with medical reading. He was replete in the history of the science; and 
to the refinement of a general student added a minute acquaintance with the results of professional 
knowledge, which modern investigation has so largely set forth. Nor was he indifferent to the ac- 
quisition of a cultivated taste in the fine arts; in music, he was a dexterous performer on several 
instruments; and he composed several productions of much harmony and feeling. In his whole de- 
meanor he commanded that confidence which decision of character universally inspires. A short 
anecdote will bear me out in this declaration, It was mainly through him that that astonishing delu- 
sion for the cure of the yellow fever of 1799, the Metallic Tractors, which was urged by its inventor, 
EuisHA Perks, as an effective remedy for destroying the horrors of the pestilence, was abandoned 
by an afflicted people, whose dreadful apprehensions often led them to become the victims of the most 
absurd and fatal practices by the illiterate and designing. Fortunate indeed would it be for human 
jife if delusion in nostrums was rife only in season of great pestilence. Perkins, the inventor, (like 
another MesmERr, and others of our own day,) believed, or fancied he believed, that yellow fever 
would surrender its potency to the application of his tractors: the faithful McLean, amidst the 
distractions of a suffering and dying population, assured them of the absurdity of the nostrum ; and 
though the charlatanry of Perkins had gained some proselytes, his own personal affliction by the 
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disease, and his sudden death on the fourth day after his attack, were arguments of irresistible weight 
against farther experiments on human life, even with the most credulous. Beside, our deceased 
friend was summoned as his physician, by the afflicted PerktNs on his death-bed, and the story of 
his preposterous remedy and its fatal issue were still farther corroborative proofs of the views which 
Dr. McLEAN had taken of the man’s empiricism. 

‘The members of the dramatic corps, by the removal of Dr. McLean from among us, have lost a 
friend of inappreciable value. The medical attentions of the Doctor to that prominent body of in- 
dividuals commenced so early as during the HopGKINSON dynasty, and were continued with slight 
intermissions to nearly the close of his practice. I had a passing acquaintance with thegood Doctor 
early in 1810, but we first met in consultation together with my excellent preceptor, Dr. Hosack, 
during the severe and fatal illness of the tragic hero, Georce FrepericK Cooke. Dr.McLEAN felt 
deeply the loss of this eminent man, in common with all who knew the wonderful qualities of his 
intellectual powers. Notwithstanding his detrimental habits, his generous nature and benevolent 
heart were well understood. Our departed friend, to his well-stored medical knowledge added a re- 
markable fondness for dramatic literature. Perhaps his equal could hardly be found for a thorough 
acquaintance with the old English drama. His study of the great dramatists, from Jonson and MassIn- 
GER and SHAKSPEARE, down to the era of SHERIDAN KNOWLES, was demonstrated whenever con- 
versational topics of that nature arose among the discussions of his friends. It was natural that the 
love of this department of intellectual gratification should create an attachment to the cultivators 
of dramatic representations themselves; and consequently our humane physician was rarely absent 
when summoned to the bed-side of the acknowledged professors of the scenic art. 

‘ Will you allow me to dwell a moment longer on the professional career of our departed friend ? 
Did time allow, I might particularize many individuals whose lives his saving knowledge rescued in 
seasons of peril and dismay. CHARLES BRoCKDEN Brown and WILLIAM DonuapP are of the num- 
ber. Brown, in a beautiful epistle to him, returns his gratitude for his recovery from yellow fever. 
Dunwap has in one of his works written to the same effect. By the rescue of the former, our litera- 
ture has been enriched with the many distinguished productions which flowed from his gifted mind ; 
and New-York, we KNICKERBOCKRs, have the honor of priority in works of fancy and of taste, in 


the early appearance of ‘Arthur Mervin,’ ‘Ormond,’ etc., the forerunners of the still higher produc- 
tions of our Irvine and CoorEr and PauLpinG. By watching over the health and prolonging the 
life of Duniap, Dr. McLean was instrumental in securing to us a consecutive dramatic history, a 
minute record of the arts of design, and a history of the State of New-York, embracing many new facts 
from authentic sources. This is a part of the service which a kind and skilful physician, however 
indirectly, renders to mankind. Genius is nourished, talent is appreciated, intellect is secured, physi- 
ca] suffering is banished, and the recovered patient adds his tribute to the mental treasures of his 
country. 

‘It were very easy to enlarge the list of cases in which, by the salvation of the patient, effected by 
more than ordinary attention, and by well-considered regard to the ‘ medicina mentis,’ as well as in 
mitigating physical evils, our departed friend conferred eminent blessings. Joun Biarr Linn, an 
esteemed man, and author of the ‘ Power of Genius’ and of ‘ Valerian,’ a poem, owed something to 
his medical adviser, by which, under a kind Providence, his wasting frame resisted for some time the 
msidious assaults of pulmonary disease ; and I may add, without invading the sanctuary of private 
life, that [see around me many who in their boyish days profited by the study of the elementary works 
which James Harvie manufactured for their megtal occupation. Harpre was long aided by his 
friend McLean, as well as by others; and in the course of his precarious life was thus enabled to 
record, with the fidelity of an eye-witness, a history of our yellow fever in 1795, 1798, and in 1805 
and 1822. Thus facts of value were rescued from oblivion, which now become serviceable for the 
medical historian. Poor Harpre was from Scotland ; he came here early, about 1790, aud brought 
letters of high consideration from Dr. Beatrte, the author of ‘The Minstrel,’ in whose family he 
had been domesticated, and whose favorite pupil he was. His aims at a classical professorship in 
this city were defeated; he resolved himself into a schoolmaster, compiled ‘ Viri Roma,’ and issued 
various other classical works, beside the medical narratives alread y referred to. He saw more of 
the yellow fever personally during its several visitations than any other individual of our city, and 
was prolific of anecdotes on the subject. Chagrined by his humble office, a sort of corporation in- 
spector, aud nurse to the indigent sick, he became reckless in his habits; but he affirmed that the 
pestilence would never seize him ; and he illustrated in practice the theory of Joun Hunter, that 
one poison counteracts the influence of another: and true it was, he passed with impunity through 
every invasion of the malignant disorder. He died at the close of the séason of the cholera of 1832, 
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just after that plague had ceased, in great indigence and bodily suffering: no unguent could heal 
him, no balm soothe his anguish. I well remember his wretched abode and his many wants in his 
last hours. Dr. McLean's life was full of incidents of the nature I have just given. However, these 
faults of poor Harore are only the counterpart of what we find concerning Sir RicHakD STEELE and 
others, of improvident genius, recorded in our books of hospital or clinical medicine. Like many of 
the members of the faculty of physic, Dr. McLEAN’s miscellaneous studies embraced a fair propor- 
tion of theological reading; and no work stood higher in his estimation than the ‘ Religio Medici’ 
of Browne. He gave a preference to the Episcopal doctrines of faith; and in the closing scenes of 
his existence derived consolation from his deep religious convictions. 

‘Venerable PrestpENT: I will trespass but a moment longer. You, Sir, I am sure, feel persuaded 
that the law is a severe profession; your declaration of the fact is enough for me; but rest in the 
belief, Sir, that the conscientious and benevolent medical man, true to his trusts, has toils and respon- 
sibilities equally corroding, and of at least equal weight. I adopt no Lilliputian standard wen {| 
say that our esteemed friend devoted his life to his high vocation. He was eminent ia his profession 
among the eminent men of his day. His first severe illness proved to be his last. He died in the 
seventieth year of his age. 

* lam in part consoled, in the midst of our professional bereavement, in being enabled to close 

















this report by stating, that a remarkably excellent state of health has marked the physical condition 
of the Sons of St. Nicuovas during the past year. Notwithstanding our long solstitial heat the past 
summer, we have had among us no deaths by cold-water-drinking! The KNicKERBOCKER blood 
loses by intermixture none of its original qualities; and if philosophy be true, acquires new excel- a 
lences by amalgamation. The learned President of the St. Gzorcr Society, who at this time honors i \ 
our meeting, has on former occasions given countenance to the validity of this assertion ; and with- 

out attempting to urge my own theory, I am content to abide by the decision of his enlighted mind. 

I will add no more.’ 














Mr. James De Peysrer Oapen, first Vice-President, in a silvery voice, and with 
much animation, spoke mainly in these words : 









‘Mr. PresIDENT : I am well aware, Sir, that politics, asa subject of debate, or theme for discussion. 
are not permitted in the deliberations of our society, and are excluded from our festive halls. And 
it is right it should be so. Still, as individuals, we all are, or should be, politicians, in the enlarged 
and liberal sense of the term; and I hold it, Sir, that there are three great parties in the State to 
which we are all bound to render allegiance: Our Union, Our City, and Our Society. The first 
stands as a pyramid of Fame, supported by those whom, in its turn, it protects ; the second has an 
independent foundation of its own, and yet is dependent upon the aid and protection of the first; the 
third springs from the foundation of the second, takes its rise from its very roots, and like the thrifty 
vine around the sturdy oak, aspires to shoot upward toward its lofty top, while it shelters itself be- a 
neath its wide-spread branches. Our Union reposes in conscious pride upon the extended circle 
which forms alike its strength and security; that magic circle, which admits of extension but not 
contraction, formed by the union of those links,which, connected by a firm and mighty grasp, preclude 
the possibility of disruption. Our city, proud of the integral part it forms as an independent link 
in this lengthened chain, adds to the power and efficiency of each and of all. Our Society, glorying 
in the growth and prosperity of our city, still }ooks fondly and proudly to our Union, in the mainte- 
nance of its integrity and continuity. 

‘It has been said, Sir, with the semblance of truth rather than fiction, that if a scion be taken from 
; an ancient but still vigorous and fruitful tree, and grafted upon a rising sapling, for a time it blooms 

a and flourishes, shooting its branches upward and outward, courting the sunbeams, and defying the 

- storm; but when the parent stock hegius to feel the approach of age, and bends beneath the weight 

of years, the offspring yields to the same influence, and feels the same symptoms of decay; and " 

when at last the parent stock bows to the stroke and lies prostrate en the earth, the once vigorous 
offspring yields to its destiny, and falls by its side. Be it our care to preserve our parent stock, 
which is not subject to these laws of nature, from feeling the effect of age, by eradicating every symp- 
tom of decay. Sir, the escutcheon of our country’s fame received its first rays as it looked to the 
east from the broad Atlantic; as it now turns, in its westward course, to the great Pacific, may we 
behold its lengtheued rays from ocean’s mirror still reflected bright: and if it be our fate to stand 
with either foot on either ocean’s shore, still may we stand erect in freedom’s cause. Then may we 
teach the olden world which way the rightful march of Empire tends; then may we flaunt in air, 
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what now so proudly floats on land and sea, our flag of stars and stripes; that banner destined through 
all time, in might and right, to court and brave ‘the battle and the breeze!’ 
‘I give you then, Sir, the Three great Parties in the State: 


‘Our UNION, our City, AND OUR Society.’ 


Mr. Oapen was succeeded by Joun A. Kine, Esquire, of Jamaica, (L. L.,) second 
Vice-President, who in a few brief but very forcible and admirably-delivered re- 
marks alluded to the adventurous spirit of commerce and discovery whjch led the 
early settlers of New-Amsterdam to our favored shores and noble harbor. They 
first planted a colony ; and, imbued with the love of trade, founded the commercial 
capital of this western world, and only yielded the colony thus early settled, and 
already starting in the career of enterprise and trade, to enable another race of men, 
as distinguished as themselves in all that leads a free people to wealth and power, 
who loved and cherished commerce as they did. Under their auspices, the growth 
and prosperity of New-York kept pace with the increasing numbers of those who 
flocked to these shores, until the period had arrived when they who owned the soil 
here, and were filled with the principles of liberty and self-government, resolved to 
sever the bonds of allegiance to the mother country ; and having successfully ac- 
complished the great object for which they struggled, they and their descendants, with 
the aid and infusion of the enterprise, the capital and the industry of all who have 
come among us, and still continue to add to our numbers in each revolving year, have 
nobly carried out the great object of its early settlement, and rendered themselves 
and the city they inhabit remarkable in the annals of the world. Be it then the 
duty of the Sons of St. Nicxoxas, and the friendly sons of all the patron saints here 
assembled, to guard this rich inheritance, the common property of us all; and in 
every way to strive to open new channels of trade, new avenues to wealth; and 
thus to swell our own and add to the commerce and prosperity of the world; re- 


membering always, that ‘Commerce hath a thousand sons, that one by one pursue.’ 
Mr. Kine closed his remarks by offering the annexed toast : 


‘ForrIGn COMMERCE AND INTERNAL TRADE; the elemeuts of a nation’s strength. The city 
that enjoys the first, may fairly struggle to acquire the last.’ 


Hon. Hamutton F'isu, the third Vice-President, offered some appropriate remarks, 
introducing an excellent toast ; as did also Colonel James Watson Wess, who in a few 
sententious and felicitous sentences rendered high homage to the character and 
genius of Wasnineron Irvine, whom he gave ; but through inadvertance, no report 
of either was sent to the chair. Mr. Cuarzies Kina, associate editor of the ‘ Courier 


and Enquirer’ daily journal, and the fourth Vice-President, being called upen from 
the chair, said : 


‘ AFTER attending to the speeches and proceedings of the evening thus far, he could not but be 
struck with what seemed to him in some sense a type of our country and its institutions, in the 
mingling around the board of our patron saint of men of all nations, on an equal and harmonious 
footing. The disciples of the good St. NrcHoxas seem to practice upon the spirit of a maxim of the 
great FREDERICK, who used to maintain that ‘ victory was in the belly of the soldier;’ feed him well 
and he would fight well. So here, not victory but harmony and good-fellowship were promoted by 


good cheer; and men of all nations were fused into one harmonious whole, in a manner kindred with 


that by which Freprxicx’s soldiers were made invincible. We have had this evening contributions 


from the sister societies of different European peoples; all concurring to inlay the Mosaic platform 
of American liberty. There was the iron-stone of England, the cairngorm of Scotland, seme shining 
gem from the Emerald isle, and a brilliant from France; and from our Dutch Vaderlandt a sea- 
shore pebble ; all set in the primitive granite of ‘ ourown our native land ;’ and this beautiful mosiac, 
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so brilliant in its variety and so strong in its unity, seemed a fitting type of our country asshe is. Mr. 
Kino therefore proposed this toast, as embodying what he had attempted to express: 


‘Tue Mosaic PAVEMENT OF THE AMERICAN PLATFORM: broad enough to receive all—strong 
enough to sustain all.’ 


‘Ata subsequent period of the entertainment Mr. Kine again rose, and having obtained permission 
of the Paesrpent, said he was anxious to propose a toast which he was sure all would unite in. We 
have already in our regular toasts drank to the Army and Navy ; but he was about to propose a toast 
somewhat more specific. We had an army in an enemy’s country; and without stopping then to 
inquire or to discuss how wisely or otherwise the war with Mexico was undertaken; or whether it 
could or should have been avoided, we all knew that our soldiers were in the enemy’s country ; that 
our glorious flag was flying there; and wherever that was unfurled there our hearts would be, and at 
need ourarms. Without farther preface, therefore, he would give: 


‘Gen. TAYLOR AND HIS GALLANT ARMY.’ 


This toast was drank standing, with ‘ three times three’ and ‘three more.’ There 
were several other brief speeches interspersed, like their predecessors, with toasts, in- 
strumental music, song and anecdote ; but of these we can give only a ‘sample.’ 
Mr. Joun D. Van Beuren, being called upon for a toast, said that the gloomy weather 
of the day had disposed him to grave thoughts. Heretofore he had attempted to 
move their smiles; he should now ask their tears. He was inclined to be pathetic. 
Suffering from the blues, his thoughts had naturally run on in the direction of the 
blacks ; those faithful ‘ standing members’ of the society, who had been too much 


overlooked. Since he last met with the society, Death had been among them — black 
death. Black Sam was dead.* 


As the able head of the corps of waiters, all must 
remember him. 


He had gone to ‘ the shades ; he had sought a shade darker than 
his own ; and to those who remembered the decided hue of his surface, this last act 
of his proved him a man of most immoderate desires. He was a man of ‘shining 
qualities ; it was only since his polished face had disappeared from behind the Prest- 
DENT’s chair, that Mr. Jennines had thought it necessary to place there the brilliant 
mirror that now adorned that quarter of the room. He was the only man who had 
ever filled, to its full measure, the society’s livery. Clad in the red-and-white hose 
of that livery, his noble calves looked more like a pair of prize-oxen; or rather, when 
he remembered their peculiarly fat and lazy look, he should compare them to a couple 
of striped pigs; but knowing Sam’s decided Knicxersocker feelings, he dared not 
connect his memory with any thing of eastern origin. ‘ But I came,’ added Mr. 
Van Bevuren, ‘ to bury Cesar, not to praise him ; and I will say no more. We ne’er 
shall look upon his like again. He was unmatched, unmatchuble; himself alone 
could be his parallel; and him we never shall behold again; for it is proverbial 
with what tenacity grim Death sticks to his prey when that prey is ‘ a dead nigger.’ 


He concluded by giving, ‘‘The Memory of Brack Sam,’ which was drank standing 
and in silence. 


And thus it went on until the ‘ wee sma’ hours ayont the twal,’ at which period 
we left the hazy atmosphere of the hall; lamenting, like the boy who longed for a 
more frequent Christmas, that ‘Sr. Nicnotas comes but once a-year.’ 


« Ir is not amiss to explain in this place thut the speaker had been misinformed. If he had tears 
to shed there was no urgent necessity that he should have been prepared to shed them there; for 
‘Brack Sam,’ erect as an arrow and proud as the Great Mogul, was grinning with amazement and 





delight from his position on the left of the chair; his livery complete ; his sturdy calves no whit _ 


abated ; ‘ not a stripe erased nor a spot obscured.” Ep. EwtckeRpoorer, 
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Gossip with Reapers anp Corresponpents. — The Romans clothed the symbol of 
Time with the form of Janus, whom they represented with two faces, the one retros- 
pectively and the other prospectively viewing the past and the future ; glancing from 
year to year and from century to century, and with steady eyes pervading the events 
of ages and nations; the consequences that had resulted or might be excited from 
them ; the good and evil actions of mankind, and their probable influence upon par- 
ticular individuals or society at large. At this starting-point of Time, in his onward 
race ; when, more than at other periods, we realize that we are going from eternity 
onward to eternity, that blank time is before and behind us, is it not well for us all to 
take a lesson for the future from the past ; to ask ourselves how many things we have 
done which we ought not to have done, and how many we have omitted to accom- 
plish which we might have achieved? Above all, let us remember, as we review the 
past year, and enter upon the confines of another, how much needless annoyance we 
have often given ourselves about that which after all eventuated for good ; how many 
fears of coming evil we have nursed, which were never realized. But we would not 
read a homily to our friends ; we would the rather, in that feeling of the heart which 
could only spring from the long and intimate relation we have held with our readers, 
a relation strengthened and endeared with each revolving season, wish them, one and 
all, and every where, a Happy New-Year. - - - Tue following amusing adventure, 
given by a correspondent writing from Buffalo, actually took place in the town of M 
in Ohio, two years ago. It would have made even the late Isaac Hicks laugh at 
a solemn meeting on ‘Seventh-day :’ ‘ Farmer had two daughters, very inter- 
esting young ladies, yet in their teens, who were quite romantic in their notions. The 
father was an aristocratic member of the Baptist church, and of course was very 
particular as to the ‘ company’ his girls should ‘ keep.’ Now it happened that these 
two pretty girls became acquainted with a couple of young bucks, clerks in an ad- 
joining village, and, to use a common phrase, ‘ took quite a shyin’ to’em.’ ‘To this 
the old gentleman was very much opposed, as he intended to match his daughters 
himself. But ‘’t was no use’ talking to them; while week after week wore away, 
and found the young men constant visitors. At length, in order to enforce obedience, 
the old man found himself driven to the necessity of locking up the foolish children 
who had presumed without his consent to fall in love with a couple of poor trades- 
men. The sweet girls were accordingly confined on Sunday afternoons in the back 
bed-room in the second story, which fronted the barn-yard ; a very romantic ‘ look- 
out.” Under the window was a pile of stones, which had been left after repairing 
the cellar-wall in that corner. For two or three successive Sabbath evenings, the 
usual period of visiting their inamoratas, the lovers had climbed, by means of the 
sheets of the bed, which were let down from the window by the heroic girls, up to 
the apartment of their imprisoned lovers, and from nightfall until rosy morning did 
revel in the ‘ ambrosial delight of love’s young dreams.’ But this clandestine court- 
ship could not be continued without being at last discovered. One lovely Sabbath, 
just at twilight, the father, coming in from the barn, thought he saw something rather 
ominous hanging out of the back-window ; so he walked noiselessly around to ascer- 
tain the ‘ nature’ of it. There hung the fatal ‘flag of surrender; and the old man, 
giving it a slight jerk, commenced the ascent. He was lifted gently from off his 

feet, and felt himself gradually ‘ rising in the world.’ ”T was a very heavy weight, 
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the daughters thought ; and to tell the truth, it was a corpulent ‘ body-corporate’ at 
which they were hopefully tugging away. But lo! his head has reached the win- 
dow-sill ; and now, just as his old white hat appeared above the window, his affec- 
tionate daughters ‘dropped him like a hot potato; and, with something like the 
‘emphasis of a squashed apple-dumpling,’ the old man came in instant contact with 
mother earth ; while the two knights of tape-and-scissors, who were not far off, en- 
joying the scene, ‘ made hasty tracks from the settlement,’ leaving nothing behind 
them but bodily misery, horror-stricken damsels, and their own coat-tails streaming 
on the cool night-air!’ . . . Tere is in Utica, a fair and pleasant city in the 
heart of the old Oneida country, a ‘ colored gentleman,’ Josern C. Panxco by name, 
who has written a poem ‘ Concerning the War between Mexico and the United 
States” We have perused it; and are willing to state, as the result of no hasty 
judgment, that we know of no distinguished American poet who has penned such 
verse ; nor are we prepared to affirm that there is any thing in the pages of Byron 
or Moore that can in strict justice be compared with it. We annex a few stanzas ; 
but what are a few bricks to an entire edifice? The reader should bear this in mind - 

‘ LrruTENANT LINCOLN in a charge against the enemy, 

Our brave Lieutenant JonDAN lay wounded he did see, 


And a Mexican stood over him, the fatal job to do, 
But LincoLn in electric time the Mexican he slew, 


‘Up came another Mexican, at Lincoun he did stab, 
But Lincoxn quickly jumped aside, with his sword he split his head ; 
Then up sprang three more Mexicans, brave LINcoLn for to try, 
But LINncoLn and his Sergeant caused all of them to lie. 


* Corporal Farrer of the Fourth Infantry, with ten men in his command, 
Who come unto Lieutenant Hays, says ‘ Lieutenant, here’s my band; 

If I had an officer to lead, that battery we would take, 

Which is playing on our boys in a destructive rate.’ 


‘ Lieutenant Hays then did reply, ‘ You shall no have that to say, 
That you could not have « leader; come ahead and follow me!’ 
They fearlessly then went ahead, undoubtedly and stout, 

And in twenty minutes after that they cleared the Mexicans out! 


‘Before I end my ditty, I will to you relate, 
One of the mounted Mexicans met with a great mistake, 
By our valiant Captain WaLKERr, whose horse received a ball, 
Which caused the horse and WALKER too upon the ground to full. 


‘ Fictitiously brave WaLKERr in death appeared to lie, 
The Mexican dissatisfied, his lance prepared to try; 
Bat Wacker with his revolver him from his horse did pop: 
He then spreng up and caught the horse and speedily off did trot !’ 

Who will say hereafter that ‘ color’d pussons’ have n’t genius? Who dare assert 
that they are merely imitative? Who so verdant as to affirm that they may not 
become eminent poets, not to say painters and sculptors? Perish the ‘inhuman’ 
thought! It’s‘a great mistake” . . . ‘Midnight Thoughts in the Great City’ have 
a good deal of merit, but the merit unfortunately does not belong to the writer. Pro- 
fessor TEuFELsDRécH must ‘appear in that behalf.’ Hear him therefore, how he 
saith: ‘That stifled hum of midnight, when Traffic has lain down to rest, and Vanity 
is rolling here and there through distant streets, to gorgeous halls lighted to the due 
pitch of her, while Vice and Misery, prowling and moaning like night-birds, are 
abroad ; that hum, like the unquiet slumber of sick life, is heard in Heaven! Oh! 
under that hideous coverlet of vapors and putrefactions what a fermenting-vat lies 
simmering and hid! The joyful and the sorrowful are there ; men are dying there, 
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men are being born ; men are praying — on the other side of a brick partition men 

are cursing ; and around them all is the vast void Night! The proud Grandee lin- 

gers in his perfumed saloons or reposes within damask cartains ; wretchedness cowers 

into truckle-beds or shivers hunger-stricken into its lair of straw. Gay mansions 
with supper-rooms and dancing-rooms are full of light and music and high-swelling 
hearts ; but in the condemned cells the pulse of life beats tremulous and faint, and 
blood-shot eyes look out through the darkness which is around and within, for the 

light of a stern, last morning. Upward of three hundred thousand two-legged ani- 
mals without feathers lie around us in horizontal position; their heads all in night- 

caps, and full of the foolishest dreams. Riot cries aloud and staggers and swaggers 
in his rank dens of shame ; and the mother, with streaming hair, bends over her 
palid, dying infant whose cracked lips only her tears now moisten ; all these, heaped 
and huddled together, with nothing but a little carpentry and masonry between them, 

weltering like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, each struggling to get its head 
above the other ; such work goes on under that smoke-counterpane!’ We can recall 
few passages by any modern writer more sententious and graphic than this. What does 
‘L.M.N-? think of it? . . . ‘Wuar meat is this” said a country farmer the other 
day, to a legal friend who had invited him into a French restaurant in the lower part 
of the city, to take a hasty dinner with him ; ‘ what meatis it?” ‘It’s beef, I think,’ 
said the lawyer. The countryman replied, ‘I guess not; don’t taste like beef to 
me ;’ and he regarded the amphibious-looking dish before him with thoughtful solici- 
tude. At the next mouthful, he laid his knife and fork down, and asked with eager 
curiosity, ‘ An’t this a French eatin’-house?’ ‘It is,’ answered the lawyer. ‘Then 
it is dog he exclaimed, removing the last morsel from his mouth, as a sailor relieves 
his jaws of a tobacco-quid ; ‘ it is dog, and I thought it was! I et dog once at ’Swago, 
(Oswego) in the last war, and I know what it is. And although it was an excellent 
restaurant at which they were dining, so great was his prejudice against the French 
cuisine, that he could not be persuaded to taste another morsel. When they were 
walking home he said to his friend: ‘ My neighbor Jones was down to York once, 
and being very fond o’ sassengers, he went into an eatin’-shop to get some. While 
he was a-hearin’ of ’em fry, hissin’ and sputterin’ away, a man was buyin’ some of 
’em raw at the counter, and while he was a-tyin’ of ’em up, a chap come in with a 
fuz-cap and a dirty drab ‘sustoot,’ and laid down a little bundle at the fur-eend o’ 
the counter. He looked at the keeper, and see he was a little busy ; so he said, 
lookin’ shy at him as he went out, says he, ‘’T'a’nt no matter about the money 
now, but that makes eleven,’ p’intin’ toward the bundle. Jones looked at the bundle, 
and he says he see the head of a cat stickin’ out at the eend, with long smellers onto 
it as long as his finger! He left that shop ’mazin’ quick, and han’t never eat a sas- 
senger sence!’ . . _ Whar violent contrasts there are continually meeting one in 
a metropolis like this! ‘ Passing the other day,’ says a correspondent, ‘ by the capa- 
cious sajes-rooms of that matchless auctioneer, Tuomas Beit, Esq., I heard him say, 
in his silvery tones, ‘ What shall I have for this, gentlemen?’ holding up at the same 
time a bed-quilt which seemed newly-made. ‘ Will any gentleman say five dollars? 
It is richly worth ten ; beside, it has other claims upon your bids, gentlemen ; it is 
brought here by an old revolutionary soldier, whose aged wife hopes by its sale to 
obtain a little money to sustain the old pair for a few days in their struggle with de- 
clining years and infirmities.’ There was not a bid of a single cent for it in all that 
crowd of buyers, most of them inheritors of the soil which the old man had poured 
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out his blood to defend! I never wanted five dollars so much in my life ; but it ‘ did n’t 
happen to lie in my trowse’s’-pocket to purchase the quilt ; but Mr. Bext, with a gesture 
and manner that did him honor, said: ‘ J’ll take it; J’ll give ten dollars for it, to 
glad the old soldier’s heart, and the heart of his poor old wife, if nobody else will, who 
ought in gratitude to do it.’ And he handed to the old veteran, who made his way 
tremblingly through the crowd to receive it, the sum of ten dollars. I ‘ blessed him 
unaware,’ and passed on. Now let me give you a contrasted picture ; that very morn- 
ing I was going by the auction-room of that enterprising merchant, Henry W. Lezps, 
Esq., in Wall-street, and was attracted fora moment to make one of the great crowd 
inside. The auctioneer was holding in his hand as I entered what appeared to my 
unfeminine eyes a very homely shawl. ‘Two hundred dollars to start it!’ were the 
first words I heard ; ‘ two hundred, two hundred and fifty, three hundred, three hun- 
dred and fifty,’ and so on, until it was finally struck off at six hundred and fifty dollars. 
I glanced around and saw numbers of ‘lovely women and brave men,’ (brave, if we 
take into consideration the attacks upon their purse,) in short, a goodly portion of the 


wealth and fashion of the town. Other articles of great value were next exposed, 


and struck off, like the meanest piece of old furniture, to the highest bidder. On in- 
quiry, I found this to be an every-day matter at Mr. Leeps’ rooms, and that the most 
expensive articles of taste and vertu are daily offered for competition to the choice 
company who assemble there. Now I wonder whether any of those buyers would 
have purchased the old soldier’s bed-quilt? Guess not! . . . We very cheerfully 
comply with the request of our ‘ reverend’ North-Carolina correspondent. We part 
company with him with great pleasure. His place on our books was taken by six 
names conveyed by the mail which brought his curt and ill-written notelet. Mean- - 
time, we shall be no more ‘ grave’ than we bave been heretofore. We hold with 
CaRLYLE, that ‘no man who has once heartily and wholly laughed can be altogether 
irreclaimably bad. ‘How much,’ he exclaims, ‘lies m laughter; the cipher-key 
wherewith we decipher the whole man! Some men wear an everlasting barren sim- 
per; in the ivory smile of others lies a cold glitter, as of ice: the fewest are able to 
laugh what can be called laughing, but only sniff and titter from the throat outward ; 
or at best produce some husky cachinnation, as if they were laughing through wool. 
Of none such comes good. The man who cannot laugh is not only fit for treason, 
stratagems and spoils, but his whole life is already a treason and a stratagem. We 
have said our Say on this pint. . . . How many, many times have the thoughts of 
Death, the dread Destroyer, described so eloquently in the present number of ‘ T'he St. 
Leger Papers,’ passed through our own mind! To be on earth ‘no more ;’ to be buried 
in the cold ground and forgotten ; to solve the dread mystery of the grave; how we 
shrink from it ! — how the best start appalled at the thought! The ‘last time,’ too, 
how these two words fall upon the susceptible heart! To us this thought is so im- 
pressive, that if, on leaving an apartment in some dwelling that we may never visit 
again, the idea occurs to us that we are leaving it for the last time, we return at once 
to give the lie to our fears; and so in bidding farewell to a friend, if we are re- 
minded by this spectre of ‘ the last time,’ we make it a point to see him once more, 
and bid him again, as if by accident, a hasty and less formal adieu. It is astonish- 
ing how this idea of death will permeate the brain. Looking, for example, at a clock, 
you wonder when that hour-hand or that minute-hand shall mark the end of your 
pilgrimage ; when each shall stop; when with you ‘ time shall be nolonger,’ and ‘the 
shadow shall go back upon the dial.’ And as you think of this, you recall the thousand 
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places, in all changes of the seasons, where thoughts of the last bitter hour have come 
upon you; in the old wildernesses ; by the solemn shore of ocean, where silent and 
thoughtful you have walked alone ; or gazing from some lofty mountain-top at the 
great sun in the brightness of his rising, or cloud-curtained, sinking slowly in the even- 
ing west ; or at the moon careering in the firmament of night, with all her attendant 
stars ; all these, ever-living and moving, and full ef life though they be, have reminded 
us a thousand times of death. Yet ‘Gop tempers the wind to the shomn lamb;’ and 
He lessens the dread of the Destroyer as we gradually approach his dark domain. 
We do not drop at once into sleep, that ‘ calm relative of death,’ but as slumber creeps 
gradually upon us, and one by one the senses yield to its sway, so Death, the antago- 
nist of wakeful life, who walks his unceasing rounds, and sooner or later stops at every 
man’s door, lulls us by slow degrees into that sleep which can know no waking till 
earth and sea ‘heave at the trump of Gop!’ + - - We have seldom seen a better 
satire than is conveyed in one of the recent ‘ English Letters,’ written from London 
to the Editors of the ‘ Evening Mirror,’ (one of the cleverest of our afternoon jour- 
nals,) by a most veracious gentleman, who signs himself ‘ F. M. Pinto,’ probably a 
relative of the great Ferpinanp Menpez himself. Mr. Pinto is a guest at Eton- 
Hall, not a great way from Liverpool, where all Amerieans make it a point to go 
shortly after landing in England ; and there he encounters James, the novelist, each 
having been apprised that they were to meet: 

‘ SAUNTERING into the library, after having taken a stroll through the conservatories, I saw a slen- 
der gentleman, dressed in a rather jaunty manner, with a light-blue coat and silver buttons, with a 
green shade over his eyes, examining an illuminated copy of Frorssart. There was no other per- 
son there, and as I entered he looked up from the book and said: 

‘* Ah! I presume this is the celebrated Mr. Pinto, from America ?’ 

‘*The same,’ I replied, with an honest blush at hearing myself called ‘ celebrated’ by a stranger. 


‘* Well,’ he said, ‘Tl am the celebrated Mr. James, the novelist. 1 am happy to see the countryman 
of Cooprr, INGRAHAM and HOPKINS.’ 

‘* What!’ I exclaimed, grasping him by the hand, ‘do I behold the real G. P. R. James, the author 
of that prolific Novel which has appeared under so many different names ?’ 

‘The seme, Sir,’ he replied, embracing me warmly. ‘Pray, Mr. Prnro, are my works read in 
America?’ 

‘Your work, I presume you mean,’ I replied: ‘ why, my dear Sir, it is published once a month re- 
gularly by one of our great publishers, and always with a new title. The last time I think it was 
called‘ Morley Ernstein.’ Can you tell me what it will be called next?’ 

‘«T have already chosen the uame of ‘ Beauchamp,’’ he replied; ‘ do n’t you think it a good novel- 
esque name ?’ 

‘* Admirable,’ said I. ‘ Now let me ask you, Mr. James, where you obtained that brilliant idea of 
beginning your novel by describing elaborately a horseman and so forth,‘ who might have been seen 


at the close of an autumnal day? And also allow me to inquire whether or not any thing of the 
sort ever was seen ? 


‘*Oh, 1 understand,’ said the great author; ‘why, that is a trick of my confounded amanuensis, 
who is a shocking mannerist. I observe that your distinguished countryman, Mr. Simms, has copied 
that, as well as the other little faults of my novels, very faithfully. Do you know that my publisher 
once accused me of issuing one of my novels under the name of Srmms? Fact. Somebody sent 
him a copy of ‘Guy Rivers,’ and he swore I wrote it!’’ 

It strikes us that the power of the burlesque in association could no farther go than 
in Mr. James’s classification of our ‘ distinguished’ authors, ‘ Coorer, INcRanam and 
‘Porrer ‘Hopkins!’ - - - We have spoken elsewhere of the very subtle character 
of good-taste. There was a specimen of its opposite in the front-yard of a suburb- 
anish town residence, on the line of the Harlaem railway, not long since. It was a 
colossal marble statue of Lord Expon, standing in the pool of a small fountain, with 
a little water bulbing slowly out of the top of his head, trickling down the curls of his 
formidable wig, and dropping with a very pathetic effect from the end of his nose. 
When we saw him, he was devoting himself to a very useful purpose ; for a servant- 
girl had screwed a hose-pipe upon his person, and he was watering the grass, small 
shrubs and flowers about him with singular energy. - - - A PLEasANT friend, 
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writing to us from one of the most flourishing and beautiful towns in Western New- 
York, in just such a rambling, gossiping epistle as one likes to put in his pocket to 
read in snatches at a hasty down-town dinner, records the following: ‘Some years 
since, a poor devil was convicted in one of our higher courts of a heinous offence; one 
which, in the opinion of the presiding judge, should carry with it a severe penalty. 
The prisoner was accordingly sentenced to fifteen years of ‘condign’ at Auburn. The 
usual opportunity being given, the convict, with a puzzled look, rose and said: ‘ Square, 
I hain’t had much ’sperience in sich affairs, so I'll jest ask you one question: if I 
should n’t live the time out, shall I be obleeged to furnish a substitute? *Cause if L 
shall be, I do n’t know a better man than your ? ‘Remove, the prisoner!’ said 
the judge ; and the last I saw of him he was leaving for the ‘ culprits’ seminary’ with 
gyves upon his wrist.’ . . . We are reminded by ‘ P. S.’s’ ‘ Story of an Ill-fated 
Bustle, (which is not ‘too long’ but is too broad; if it were only ‘as broad as ’t is 
long’ it should appear,) of Cartyxe’s luckless courtier, who having seated himself on 
a chair with some projecting nail on it, and therefrom rising, to pay his devoir on the 
entrance of majesty, instantaneously emitted several pecks of dry wheat-dust ; and 
stood there, diminished to a spindle, his galoons and slashes dangling sorrowful and 
flabby around him! . . . We have heard a good story of a countryman who went 
into the pit of one of our theatres before the curtain drew up, and seeing nothing 
there to engage his attention, scrambled over into the boxes, and after promenading a 
few minutes in the lobby, entered as he supposed the place where all the fun was to 
be shown; when lo! to his surprise he found he had made his ‘ exit’ into the street. 
In vain were his remonstrances and entreaties for readmission. He had no check! 
The door-keeper, to adopt a legal phrase, ‘ could n’t go behind the check.’ . . . Tue 
success of Mr. Lronarp, the popular Irish comedian, we are glad to perceive has ° 
been very decided. He was at New-Orleans at the last advices, having just ter- 
minated a profitable engagement at Saint-Louis. We hope our theatre-going friends 
in the South and West will not fail to witnéss Mr. Leonarn’s very forcible and life- 
like personations. . . . We don’t know when we have laughed more heartily 
than at a sight which we encountered the other day in Broadway. A portly female 
of the Porcine genus, in a high state of ‘ maternal solicitude,’ was perambulating 
slowly along the street, with three hoops around her expanded person. Indeed, she 
seemed thoroughly secured against any accident in the way of explosion. She was 
indebted doubtless to the hoops by escaping clandestinely from some ‘ tight fit’ of a 
barrel into which she had forced herself in search of provant, and which had collapsed 
. upon her person in the larcenous act. By-the-by, ‘speaking of pigs,’ we perceive 
that an enterprising Yankee is about revising some of the musty apothegms of the 
day, and verifying their absurdity. He has already made ‘ a whistle out of a pig's 
tail,’ and has a very handsome silk purse nearly completed for a new-year’s present, 
which is fabricated mainly from ‘a sow’s ear! . . . We received a month or two 
since, (but it has been inadvertently mislaid at the printing-office,) an excellent obitu- 
ary notice, from the pen of Mrs. Witxarp, of Troy, of Miss Ann KnicKERBOCKER, 
of Schaghticoke, a lovely and accomplished girl of sixteen, who died deeply regretted 
by all who knew her, at the close of July last. We mention this fact that we may 
not be thought to have been indifferent to the wishes of our fair correspondent. A 
brief sketch of the late Commodore Nicuotson, a man and officer greatly respected, 
and whom it was always a pleasure to meet in society, has shared the fate of the no- 
tice above referred to. - - - A waaaisn Boston correspondent sends us what he 
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calls ‘ A Stage-Coach Discomfiture,’ the gist of which we embrace in the follow- 
ing. He was in a stage-coach, riding out of New-Bedford with a beautiful young 
lady, whom he had met before in the town, and was expatiating to her upon the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, the distant view of the green-blue ocean, sprinkled 
with white gleaming sails, and so forth. ‘It is very beautiful, is it not?’ asked our 
enthusiastic friend. ‘ Yes,’ was the reply; ‘New-Bedford is a pretty place — but 
ile is miserable cheap there now! - - + Has it been any of our readers’ good for- 
tune to peruse in ‘ 7'’he Sun’ newspaper a correspondence, in relation to the Mexican 
war, between two scribblers signing themselves ‘ Upermakos’ and ‘ Caractacus?” 
More precious bombast, a grandiloquence more thoroughly Chinese, we never encoun- 
tered. But hear ‘the deliberative, thoughtful, ever-studious Caractacus,’ as he 
modestly styles himself: 


‘Uprermakos knows not Caractacus. It has been said of him that he in feature a faint resem- 
blance bears to the distinguished and greatest citizen that has ever yet smiled benevolence in the 
country now known as the United States of America. If any virtue is discoverable then in feature, 
or if character is, as some say it is, depicted in the features ; if Upermakos reveres the noble 
WASHINGTON, he will be se obliging as to coudescend to believe that CaractTacus could not mean, 
and does not intend, to dot a syllable that is not clothed in the language of Truth’s idolized dignity. 
Such being the intent of Caractacus, he hopes the intelligent UpERrmakos will pause, and coolly 
and deliberately, not hastily, passionately or revengefully, nor even with a desire to excel in fanciful 
imagery, or inuendo, weigh the pith of his expressions. Caractacvs, humble as true dignity ought 
to be, never proposed to battle with UpERMaxkos for the rights of Mexico. CaracTacus perceives 
a treaty is opposed to that of his. Be itso. It isin the Sun, and perhaps in afew days Canacracus 
may carelessly run his eye down the items of it. For the preseut however he is under the reluctant 
necessity to check that which appears to him to be a childish effort in UPERMakos to supplant in a 
day a document which Caracracuvs has deliberated upon for now nearly two years.’ 

‘ And so forth and so on.’ It would be amusing, we have no doubt, to compare all 
this magniloquence with the personnel of the writer; a small, seedy individual, let 
us suppose him, coming out from a porter-house, with a reddish face. - - + ‘ W.H. 
and G. T. A.’ shall hear from us soon by letter. Thanks to‘R. H.’ for his kind words 
and grateful reminiscences ; and a thousand thanks (and ‘ acceptance bounteous’) to 
the kind Unknown, who has made us happy with a munificent present, ‘ all the way 
from’ Alexandria, Va. Would that we could thank him by name for his beautiful 
gift! - - + ‘Nep Bunting,’ whose brief and graphic stories in this Magazine have 
made him so widely and favorably known, has in the Boston press a novel entitled 
‘ The Last Days of Callao, or the Doomed City of Sin” He has ‘laid himself out’ 
upon it, and we cannot doubt that it will prove a tale of more than common interest. 
Another from his pen, called ‘The Virgin of the Sun,a Romanceof Peru,’ will 
speedily follow the first. - - - A very subtle thing is good tasie, and very sure 
are the possessors of it of being well rewarded. In reading the beautiful cata- 
logue of Messrs. Tirrany anp Younc ; ‘in going through their establishment, filled to 
repletion with articles of taste and vertu, in every variety of richness and beauty ; 
we were reminded of that quality in the purveyors of that vast collection, which is 
as distinct, and almost as rare, as true genius; a refined, delicate, appreciative good 
taste. But we are only saying what every town-reader knows already. - - - Tue 
letter of a friend in Florida, ‘ written by an open window, looking out upon orange- 
trees loaded with blooms and fruit,’ was read by us when ‘ drumlie Winter, dark and 
drear,’ was giving Gotham his first embrace, and the wind, like a spiteful grimalkin, 
was ‘ yowling’ in fitful gusts around our silent sanctum. ‘ This is a great country,’ 
past all denial! - - - Some scandal-monger at Washington has given forth that he 
heard the lady of a United States’ Senator say, in speaking to. her physician of a 
female friend of hers, that ‘she was dreadfully afflicted; she was so lame that she 
could neither Jay nor sit.’ The Doctor suggested ‘ roosting’ as being, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, the best substitute for the wished-for repose. - - - A VERY 
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vague remark in our Georgia correspondents letter, (‘ E. D.,’) reminds us of the reply 
of a negro, who being about to be despatched on an errand, was asked if he knew 
where Saint Paut’s church was. ‘ E’yah! yah! yah!’ he cachinnated; ‘I wish 1 
had as many dollars as I know where Saint Pavui’s church is! It wasn’t quite set- 
tled how much this would give him! - - - Weare out in sufficient time to eall the 
attention of our metropolitan new-year-present-giving readers to the rare books, en- 
gravings, etc., which Messrs. Cootey, Keese anp Hi 1, at the corner of Dey-street 
and Broadway, are every evening ‘holding up to the view of an admiring public.’ 
Call, and test ‘ whether these things be so” - - - ‘Dip you know Doctor Weir?’ 
asked an inquisitive gentleman in one of the Philadelphia cars, of a Northampton 
county Dutchman. ‘Doctor Veer?’ he replied; ‘ well den, yaais, I know'd him a 
little. I seen him once-t. We was-on dat shteam-poat vat vash plow’d up mit te p’iler 
bu’stin’ by Pittsburgh dere ; and w’en I vash goin’ on de shore by de plank, he and 
de shmoke-pipe vash comin’ down. I never seen him pefore norsince!’ + - - Tur 
voluminous proceedings of The Saint Nicholas Society leave us very little space ; 
but we must say a word or two concerning a couple of pictures we have lately en- 
joyed. The first is Mr. Powex’s ‘ Columbus, in his Interview with Cardinal Fo- 
nesca.’ It is a composition of great excellence in its conception, and in its execution 
truly admirable ; and it has greatly raised our estimate of the young and gifted artist’s 
genius. ‘The figure and countenance of the great Co_umsus, of the dignified yet 
haughty Cardinal, and of the Bishop of Brugos, leave. nothing to be desired; while 
other and less prominent figures are in good keeping with these, and with the senti- 
ment of the scene ; while the architectural and other accessories are equally felici- 
tous. But as we shall have more to say of this elaborate painting hereafter, we leave 
it for the present, to say a single word of Harvey's ‘View from the Kaatskill Moun- 
tain-House. Imagine yourself on the spot, with the whole diversified radius which 
it commands spread out before you, and you have the picture. It is perfectly magical.. 
The extent, the atmosphere, the shades of coloring, broad or minute; the objects, 
mountain, river, village, forest-clump, parti-colored fields, winding roads—all are 
there, and all are to the life. It is a triumph of art, of which Mr. Harvey may well 
be proud. - - + We don’t usually meddle with polemical matters, and have taken 
no part in the ‘ High’ or ‘ Low Church’ question; but are inclined in this connection to 
ask whether the ‘ Episcopal Floating Chapels’ on the Bast. and North rivers are not 
‘ High’ or ‘ Low’ churches, according to the state of the tide? And speaking of 
tides, we have another query, of a scientific character, to propound. There is a man 
on the south side of Long-Island, a man the periphery of whose aldermanic ‘ corpora- 
tion’ is a marvel to strangers, who lives almost wholly upon the ‘ hydraulic clams’ of 
that region, which are so proverbially ‘ happy’ at high water. So great is the affinity of 
his gastric demands with the sea, that it is a well-attested fact in the neighborhood 
that his belly rises and falls with the tide. ‘There is more in this than meets the 
eye, if Philosophy could but find it out.” - - + We give in this number an unusu- 
ally large amount of matter; yet we leave out, and with much regret, four pages of 
gossipry, already in type ; embracing, among other things, a notice of our friend Prof. 
Hows'’s ‘ Shaksperian Readings, which every body should hear; of the ‘ Croton 
Filter, an important and almost indispensable domestic improvement ; a record of 
the Complimentary Dinner to Professor Mapes; two theatrical notices ; several no- 
tices of new books, pictorial journals, literary addresses, etc. ; together with a pro- 
gramme of articles accepted, on file for insertion, or under consideration. ‘Of these 
anon.’ 
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Lrrerary Recorp.—Here are four very interesting works, from the old-established house of 
STANFORD AND Sworps, Number 139 Broadway. They are: ‘Recantation, or the Confessions of a 
Convert to Romanism,’ a tale of domestic and religious life in Italy, edited by the Rev. WiLLlam 
InGraHaM Kip, author of ‘The Christmas Holidays in Rome,’ etc. The bobdk is a reprint from the 
London edition; and to the authenticity of the interesting scenes and conversations deseribed and 
recorded by the writer, (who was long a resident in Tuscany and the Papal States,) the American 
editor bears his untresitating testimony. The volume is replete with interest. Sdfrcely less attrac- 
tive is the handsome repriot of an English work by the popular author of ‘Lady Mary,’ and ‘ Re- 
cords of a Good Man’s Life,’ Rev. Cuarxtes B. Tay or, M. A., entitled ‘ Margaret, or the Pearl.’ 
Full of natural incideut, and simple and pleasing in style, its popularity may be safely predicted, 
SPencer’s ‘ History of the Reformation in England,’ from the same press, is a work which exhibits 
great exactness and precision in regard to the facts and circumstances connected with the English 
Reformation. The author has consulted all available authorities to verify his statements, and claims 
to have been strictly just and fair toward all persons and parties. ‘Sword’s Pocket Almanac for 
1847’ is published. It is a Wade Mecum for all churchmen; containing as it does a list of the clergy 
in each diocess of the Union, with an alphabetical list of the same; together with all the requisite 
statistics of the Episcopal Church in the United States. - + + ‘AGatn do the Messrs. APPLETONS 
‘open rich’ in the matter of books. They have sent us ‘ The Complete Works of Thomas Campbell,’ 
with a Memoir of his Life, and an Essay on his Genius and Writings, beautifully printed and superbly 
illustrated with fine steel engravings ; ‘ The Rose,’ a pretty annual, of long standing, and popular, 
with charming matter and pictures; Prof. Frost’s ‘Book of Anecdotes,’ profusely illustrated with 
cuts, and teaching the moral of history by real examples; ‘Graham's English Synonymes,’ the best 
work of its class we have ever encountered, and indispensable to every good writer: with ‘ Arnold’s 
Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, from the fifth London edition ; a practical fact, 
which leaves nothing to be said in favor of the work. - - - Messrs. Witgy AND PutNam’s publica- 
tions, which we regret we have present space only to indicate, are, in their ‘ Library of Choice 
Reading,’ that delightful book of Izaak Watton’s, containing the ‘ Lives of Wotton, Hooker, Her- 
bert and Sanderson ;’ a pretty Christmas anaual, liberally illustrated, and embodying ‘ Glimpses of 
the Wonderful throughout the World ;’ and ‘ The Works of Richard Baxter,’ including his celebrated 
‘Call to the Unconverted.’ -'- - From the Broruers Harpers we have ‘ Beauchamp,’ a new novel 
by James ; and in the very first chapter the old identical ‘ dark-complexioned horseman’ that ‘ might 
have been seen’ by any person who has read any one of his last twenty novels; a continuation of the 
admirable ‘ Pictorial History of England ;’ two clever volumes by Prof. Frost, containing the 
‘ Beauties of French and English History ;' and Dr. Hooprsr’s ‘ Physician’s Vade-Mecum, or 
Manual of the Principles and Practice of Physic,’ an enlarged and improved edition. « - - THREE 
handsome volumes, containing ‘ The Sisters of Charity’ and ‘Julia Ormond,’ have appeared from 
the press of Mr. Epwarpd DuNNIGAN, in Fulton-street. They form the first issues of his ‘Home 
Library,’ a series that promises exceedingly well. - - + Messrs. BARTLETT AND WELFORD, 
Number 7 Astor-House, have just published a catalogue of illustrated books, embracing works the 
extent and splendor of which surpass any thing we have ever seen of the kind; and we think few 
of our readers are aware to what beauty and luxury the typographic art has been carried. In the 
collection is a copy of MacKL1n’s edition of the Bible, which is truly a magnificent work. It fills six 
very large folio volumes, and is printed in a type large enongh to be read across a room, and is unen- 
cumbered by either note or comment. Fine line-engravings are interspersed in the text, and the 
binding, in blue morocco, is of the most sumptuous description. This great book was published by 
subscription at seventy pounds sterling, or three hundred and sixty dollars, unbound. They have 
also DANTEL’s ‘ Oriental Scenery,’ in six volumes, ‘elephant-folio,’ containing one hundred and eighty 
exquisitely-colored engravings, exhibiting the gorgeous scenery of the East. In this work are views 
of the stupendous temples of India; the temples, palaces and ruins of ancient Delhi; the gorgeous 
and beautiful picturesque mosques of the Mohammedan dynasties, and the works which have origi- 
nated with their present rulers, the English ; with many other books, of equal and even more rare 
attraction. - * Messrs. WILEY AND PutTNamM will immediately publish, ‘ Mrs. Jameson’s Charac- 
teristics of Women,’ with twelve elegant steel plate engravings; ‘ T'schudi’s Travels in Peru,’ a 
new and highly interesting volume on that almost unknown region; ‘ Spencer's Fairy Queen,’ edited 
by Mrs. Kirktanp; ‘ Chaucer, his Life and Poetry ;' ‘ Supernaturalism in New-England,’ by J. G. 
Wuirtier; ‘ Songs and Ballads by Samuel Lover,’ an entirely new edition, revised by the author ; 
with ‘ Izaak Walton’s Angler,’ ‘ Sketches from Flemish Life,’ etc., etc. 
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